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Why Not Build a Telephone Line For Your Neighborhood? 


WE have said so mach about the convenience and the satisfaction ae a 

which result from having a telephone in the house that we scarce- 2 
ly think it necessary to discuss that feature of the matter again. But 
we do wish to call your attention to the fact that you can build your own 
telephone line at a comparatively small costi—a wonderfully small 
cost compared to its value to you—and that this is a splendid season 
for you and your neighbors to get together and establish a telephone | 
system of your own. You can then connect it with other lines, and © 
be right in touch with the business and social activities of the world. 

The Western Electric Co., issues a free booklet telling just how 
to go about this work, and the following details of consiruction are 
taken from it: e, 

“A telephone line should run past or as near as possible to the 
buildings in which telephones are to be placed. It is not necessary, 
however, to run the main line past each of these buildings, as branch 
wires may extend from the main line to each building, saving wire and 
simplifying construction. 

“For substantial and economical line construction poles of good 
stoc’, such as chestnut or cedar, are best on acccunt of their lasting 
qualities. Fora line of light construction a pole twenty-six feet in 
length and five or six inches in diameter at the top represents gocd 
practice and allows for re-setting if it becomes necessary through de- , > 5: 
cay below the surface of the ground. HOW THE BRANCH LINE RUNS OFF FROM THE MAIN LINE. 


“The cross-arms familiar on ail long distance lines are not necessary when one is considering the 
first principles of rural construction. Only two sirands of wire are needed by such a system, and 
these cre usually supported by twelve-inch painted oak brackets nailed securely to the pole befor2 
it is set into the ground. On each bracket should be screwed a glass insulator for attaching the wir>, 4 
with a view to preventing leakage of current down the pole or from one side of the circuit to the other ai (iawes 

“Galvanized iron wire of No. 12 B B. gauge is most sui/able for rural lines on account of its tou sh- Soldered—>} 
ness and ability to withstand the action of the weather. 

“The pictures show the method of attaching wires 
to the house and leading them in for connection to 
the instrument inside, and the method of connection 
from main line to house. 

‘Provided that the line is kept free from tree limbs c 
and maintained in good condition, a large number of 
instruments may be connected on one pair of wires. 

It must be remembered, however, that the greater the 
number of telephones connected the less aviilable 
they are at certain busy times. If calls are too fre- 
quent and the wires become heavily loaded—especi- 
cally if there is a prospect of obtaining more sub- 
scribers—it may be advisable to run another pair of 
wires on the same set of poles. This not only lessens ae; 
the call on the one wire, but it provides facilities for 


development and the handling of an increase of the —s J 
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number of subscribers. In case two sets of lines are 
used, a small switching station, located in some cen- a 
tral house, must then be arranged, to allow for con- OW THE WIRES ARE FASTENED TO 
nection of one line with the other. | 

“The cost of one mile of line con- 
struction, exclusive of poles and labor, 
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Wnat Farmers Want to Know. 


ITH PEAS to be followed by wheat I would 
‘ \\ mow the peas for hay, and then disk the 

stubble as fine as possible, working in 400 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre. Let the mix- 
ture of lime, phosphate and potash, proposed by 
one inquirer, alone. Lime is not used as a fer- 
tilizer, and mixed with phos- 
phoric acid it simply makes it 
less available. Lime is useful, 
of course, where it is needed to 
correct acidity in the soil or to 
hasten the nitrification of or- 
ganic matter, but if your land 
needs lime, buy the fresh un- 
slaked lime and slake it your- 
self, and do not buy lime and 
fertilizer mixed at a high price 
for the lime. If you want a 
buy the basic slag or 





PROFESSOk MASSEY. 
fertilizer carrying lime, 
Thomas phosphate, and you will get 40 per cent of 
lime without paying for it, as the price of the 


phosphate is determined by the percentage of 
phosphoric acid it contains. I would never re- 
plow a pea stubble deeply, for at this late period 
in the season it will be hard to get the soil well 
packed down. But disk the surface fine and drill 
with a disk drill. The disk drill is greatly to be 
preferred to the hoe drill. 

a 

CANADA PEAS.—Canada peas may do fair), 
well if sown in October with oats, but the chances 
are against them anywhere south of New York 
State. It is useless to sow them in the South in 
the spring as they are sown North. But we do 
not need the Canada peas in the South, for the 
cowpeas, soy beans and velvet beans are all far 
superior to the Canada peas and make heavier 
crops. The South has a great advantage over the 
North in the great variety of protein feed crops 
that can be grown. We can sow oats in the fall, 
and after they are harvested can get a heavy crop 
of peavine hay far better and heavier than the 
Canada peas make anywhere. Hence, there is no 
reason to regret that the Canada pea does not 
thrive in the South. 

& 

ALFALFA.—Alfalfa four years old that has a 
good deal of bluegrass among it, and alfalfa is in 
bunches. Cut August 1, and now 14 inches high. 
Il would mow it clean and cure it, and then disk 
the sod both -ways and sow 20 pounds more of 
alfalfa seed an acre. Then roll the sod down 
smooth and top dress with 25 bushels of slaked 
lime an acre. In spring apply 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre. I think that you will find the 
alfalfa greatly improved another season. 

& 

VETCH AND CRIMSON CLOVER.—One reader 
has land in peas that he wants to get in vetch on 
part and crimson clover on another part. Mow 
the peas and cure for hay when the pods mature. 
For the vetch, I would plow the stubble and har- 
row in 25 pounds of seed, and after harrowing 
well would sow two bushels of oats an acre with 
a disk drill. Get some soil from an old garden 
where English peas have been grown and scatter 
a barrel of this an acre before harrowing, and it 
will inoculate for the vetch. On the part for 
crimson clover I would simply apply 300 pounds 
‘acid phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, if potash is needed, an acre and disk the 
stubble over lightly and sow the seed. If you 
can get soil from a field where this clover has suc- 
ceeded it will be well to use it, but if any sort of 
clover, wild or cultivated, has grown there, it will 
grow well without any inoculation. 

& 

PERMANENT PASTURE.—To make a perma- 
nent pasture in the coastal section I would now 
plow the land well and sow rye. Plow the rye 
under in the spring and then mark off shallow 
furrows two feet apart and plant cuttings of the 
running stems of Bermuda grass in the furrows 
and cover them and roll the land tight to them. 
Do this about the first of May, for Bermuda is a 


summer grass and should not be planted in the 
fall. Then in the fall you can stick in pinches of 
seed of the Texas bluegrass about two or three 


feet apart. These seed are matted together by a 
sort of spider-web growth that makes them hard to 
sow, but planted here and there it will soon run 
over land and give you a winter grass growth, for 
it is purely a winter grass. Or you might scatter 


in the fall seed of the Virginia bluegrass called 
also Canada bluegrass. It is Poa compressa and 
suits such lands better than Kentucky bluegrass, 
and it, too, is a winter grass. 

& 

WINTER LETTUCE.—Where one has plants of 
a good variety of head lettuce ready now, as I 
have, it is easy to make a fall crop without any 
protection. [ doubt if lettuce seed sown in Sep- 
tember would come on early enough to head be- 
fore Christmas, and frames and glass or cloth 
would be needed. By heavy manuring and also 
heavy use of commercial fertilizers of high grade 
you can probably have good head lettuce in spring 
from plants set in the fall, grown from seed sown 
the middle of September, but if you want to ship 
winter lettuce you will have to use frames and 
glass sashes or cloth. To fit up for growing win- 
ter lettuce with cotton cloth on the frames will 
cost from $500 to $800 an acre, and the cloth 
will have to be renewed every second year. To fit 
up with glass sashes on frames will cost about 
$4,000 an acre, and the sashes made of cypress 
will be good if handled right for twenty-five years 
or more. A third better lettuce can be grown 
under the sashes and, in the long run, they are 
cheaper than cloth. 

& 

ROTATION PROBLEM.—One reader has been 
growing corn two years followed by clover, and 
crop has improved, but he thinks something 
should be added as fertilizer. If the clover fol- 
lowing the corn has been regularly turned under, 
he will be accumulating humus and nitrogen, but 
he will need liberal applications of acid phosphate 
and, in his case, potash to keep up the growth of 
corn and clover. It would be better to lengthen 
the rotation, and follow the corn with oats and 
crimson clover, and cut these for hay and follow 
with peas for hay, applying 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate of potash to 
peas; follow these with crimson clover on the 
stubble and haul out manure on the clover in 
winter and turn for corn again in spring. Or if 
he keeps up the corn and clover, I would sow peas 
among the corn and then sow clover among the 
dead peas after cutting the corn off and apply the 
phosphate and potash to the corn. 





Notes and Comments. 





is offered air-slaked lime at $5 a ton and 

prepared lime at $13 a ton and ground lime- 
stone at $4.50 per ton, and asks which is cheapest. 
Neither of them would be chosen by me. The air- 
slaked lime has taken up a large lot of water, and 
I would not care to freight water needlessly. The 
prepared lime, I believe, has some potash added, 
and is sent out with the idea that lime is a fer- 
tilizer. You can get lime, if needed, cheaper, 
and potash, if needed, cheaper. Then $4.50 is 
too high for pulverized rock. It ought not to 
cost more than $1.50 a ton where made, and could 
be made anywhere on the coast from oyster shells 
cheaper than that, for where I live we can buy 
oyster shells for 2 cents a bushel delivered. This 
would be, I suppose, about 50 cents a ton, and 
they could be pulverized and sold at a fine profit 
at $1.50 a ton. Years ago I was buying the air- 
slaked lime, or ‘agricultural’ lime, as it is called. 
A company wrote to me that, on a guaranty that 
the lime was to be used for agricultural purposes, 
they would sell me lump lime in bulk in car- 
loads for 12 cents a bushel, and on the same guar- 
anty the railroads would freight it at reduced 
rates. I ordered a car-load from them. It was 
440 bushels. I hauled this 440 bushels five and a 
half miles from the railroad and piled it convenient 
to water and slaked it to a powder with water, 
and had nearly 1,000 bushels of slaked lime, and 
had freighted and hauled only the 440 bushels. 
I had plenty of water in the branch and did not 
need to freight it in slaked lime. I believe that 
it is cheaper to buy lump lime in car-loads than to 
buy slaked or the so-called agricultural lime, the 
sweepings of the kilns. 


\ READER who wants to use lime after peas, 


& 

LIME FOR COWPEAS.—It has seemed at 
times that lime is detrimental to the growth of 
cowpeas when applied directly to the crop, while 
there have been a few experiments made that 
seemed to show that lime favors peas as it does 
other legumes. Certainly, when there is an abun- 
dance of humus-making material in the soil lime 
does .favor the growth of bacteria. All plants 
need carbon for their growth. Green plants get 


carbon only from the air through the assimilation 
of carbon dioxide from the air by the green leaves. 
Bacteria, having no green matter, can not do this, 
and one European scientist determmed that these 
microscopic plants have a power that green pRants 
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have not, in that they can take carbon from chem- 
ical compounds in the soil, and get carbon from 
lime carbonate. Hence the lime favors bacteria] 
growth in the soil. There are sections in the 
South where no clover has been grown, where ary- 
tificial inoculation is necessary for crimson clover, 
This fact was plainly shown in experiments at the 
Alabama station. But in sections where clover 
of any sort has grown the crimson clover thrives 
without any effort at inoculation. A farmer from 
the Valley of Virginia once asked me if I had ever 
known this clover to fail, as he had never known 
it to do so. He farms in a section where Clovers 
have been common crops for generations. Lime 
may not promote the growth of peas, but after 
the peas have been grown lime will certainly be 
useful, and in a three-year rotation one can profit- 
ably use lime once in six years. 
3 

PEACH TREE BORERS.—Wherever you gee 
gum at the ground in a peach orchard there igs q 
borer in the root. Clean away the gum and trace 
up the borer and cut him out. Paint the Stem 
of the trees a foot from the ground up with pure 
white lead and raw oil. This will prevent the 
moth laying eggs to some extent. But you should 
go over the orchard in spring and fall and look 
for the gum and take out the borers. Then be- 
fore the leaves come out in spring spray the trees 
for the San Jose scale with lime and sulphur, 8 
pounds of lime and 8 pounds of sulphur, and then 
add water to make 50 gallons for spraying. Short- 
en the young shoots in spring one-third. 

a 

CRABGRASS HAY.—The abundant rains of late 
will make a heavy growth of crabgrass, and crab- 
grass cut when the heads are out and still green 
makes as good, or even better, hay than timothy; 
far better than most of the timothy brought in 
bales to the South, for I have seen a great deal 
of that which was timothy straw left from thresh- 
ing for seed, and perfectly dead before it was cut. 





More Talk About the Corn Crop. 


terday, I saw men topping corn and strip- 

ping the blades on plants where the ears 
were hardly too ripe for table use as roasting-ears. 
They fail to understand that so long as the leaves 
on the corn are green they are getting material 
for starch-making and storing in the grain. But 
strip the green leaves off and the corn gains no 
more, but simply dries up, and there is weight of 
grain enough lost to pay a good price for all the 
fodder obtained. 

Of course, the fodder got in this way is a better 
article than that from the cut-down corn, but the 
farmer is paying a big price for it. The practice 
has grown out of the neglect of the grasses in the 
South and hence the lack of hay. The remedy is 
to grow more hay from peas and soy beans and 
clover and grass. Then the stover from the corn 
crop has a place of smaller importance to the 
farmer. 

There is another important reason why we 
should grow more legume forage in the South, 
and this is its value in balancing a ration. In 
the city where I live the livery stables feed their 
horses on othing but corn and corn fodder. The 
result is horses too fat for good work, since they 
must eat more of this carbonaceous feed than is 
good for them ‘to get what protein they need. 
Drive one of these horses that are kept at these 
stables, and in even rather cool weather they lath- 
er with sweat, and are too soft to be driven. 

More oats and less corn and corn fodder is bad- 
ly needed here. Oats are far better grain feed for 
horses than corn, and oats can be grown in the 
South more successfully than elsewhere if grown 
as a winter crop. Last fall I induced a friend 
here to sow some winter oats. He got clean seed 
and, of course, had a clean crop and no cheat. 
His oats are in demand for seed, for every one of 
his neighbors now wants to sow winter oats, and 
he is selling them by weight, for they weigh 38 
pounds to the measured bushel, and 32 pounds 15 
the standard weight for a bushel of oats, and n0 
spring oats grown here ever come up to it. 

When to cut the corn is a question often asked. 
I would cut it when the grain is completely dent 
ed. This can be taken as evidence that its growth 
is complete. So long as the grain is plump and 
the leaves green, the grain is gaining. If corn }8 
to go into the silo, cut it as soon as in a fairly 
good roasting ear shape or barely past it. 


R ee SEVERAL miles in the country yes- 





I can not tell the exact proportion betweel 
crimson clover seed in the chaff and clean seed, but 
the practice is to sow 40 pounds of seed in chaff 


where we would sow 15 pounds of clean seed, 
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} [$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 


BY THE USE OF 


At 


BETTER SEEDS. 


This Season You Should Be Selecting Seed for Next Year’s 


Planting—Some Points to Observe in Seed Selection. 


By Tait 

HERE HAS BEEN much public 

r va ssion during the past few 
of the value of seed selec- 





years 


tion, and as is common in such cases, 
many of those who advise the farm- 
ers have somewhat over-stated the 
case. That much good may result 
from intelligent seed selection none 
will probably deny, but that such 
marvelous results as some have 
claimed should come from the crude 
sort of selection generally practic- 
ed, is unreasonable, and these ex- 
trav: gant claims are calculated to do 
harm rather than gocd to agricul- 
tural progress. For instance, the in- 
creased yields and permanent im- 


provement which can result from the 
ordinary field selection which is gen- 
erally practiced, must be small and 
From this we do not mean to 


slow. 1! 
convey the idea that we do not ap- 
prove of seed selection, nor do we 


deny that even the haphazard and 
crude methods practiced fail to yield 
profitable results. 

There are many factors which de- 
termine the excellence of a plant or 
animal and its ability to reproduce 
that excellence. 


Look to the Ancestry of Your Seeds. 


In the breeding of live stock we 
attach ich importance to heredity 
or pedigree, but no breeder of in- 
telligence ignores individual charac- 


teristics or excellence. We know 
that an animal of individual merit 
may or ay not prove successful as 
a breeder, by reproducing his merit 
in his offspring. If, however, an ex- 
amination of the pedigree of this ani- 
mal shows that among his ancestors 
are a large number of animals of ex- 
cellence both as to individual merit 
and as breeders, we at once have 
much more confidence in this animal 
having the power to transmit his 
good qualities to his offspring. 

Moreover, in animal breeding we 
know that good care and feeding has 
played an important part in the 
building up of excellent breeds of 
live stock that will reproduce their 
qualities with considerable regularity 
in their offspring. 

Among plant breeders and those 
who advocate seed selection the ef- 
fects of good care and feed in build- 
ing up breeds of plants is ignored in 
many cases, and in fact, usually posi- 
tively denied, as applied to the de- 
velopment of strains or breeds or va- 
rieties of plants. In other words, 
many so-called plant breeders advise 
against the giving of plants extra 
good care and feeding in developing 
varieties of farm plants. 

Have an Ideal in Seed Selection. 

We believe this is a mistake and 
that by overlooking the value of en- 
vironment in influencing the charac- 


ters of plants they are overlooking 
one of the greatest aids if used with 
g00d judgment, which the breeders 
of plants have at their disposal for 
the improvement of our field crops. 
At all times the man who selects 
his seeds should have some well-de- 


fined standard or ideal at which he is 
aiming It is equally important that 
this standard or ideal be a high one. 
It is not enough that he has an ideal, 





but that ideal should be a correct 
One. With seed selection in its in- 
fancy, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, it is not to be wondered at 


that there is little agreement, among 


even those who are selecting seed, 
as to what constitutes the highest 


Butler. 


type of plant in almost any variety. 
The most important consideration is 
generally recognized to be yield per 
acre, but this can not be definitely 
known at the time of field selection, 
therefore, there ought to be certain 
characters recognized as belonging 
to the largest yielding plants. Toa 
certain extent this is so, indeed, 
among well-informed peopple there 
is pretty general agreement as to the 
sort of corn stalk or cotton plant 
which tends to give the largest yields, 
but this agreement does not exist 
among well-informed people there 
those who are selecting seed. 

For instance, all of the Southern 
Experiment Stations by many years’ 
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and types and for crossing. It is to 
be hoped that the necessity for varie- 
ties of cotton that will withsiand the 
attacks of the boll weevil will serve 
as a whip to ke. p us in better agree- 
ment in our breeding of cottcns. 


(3) 725 
In our next issue we shall attempt 
to point out those qualities which 
are most essential for the cotton 
plant now demanded. We must fix 
a standard towards which all shall 
work, or progress must be slow. 











Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











A FARMER BOY’S PROBLEMS 


Ii.—How You Can Make Money With One Pig as a Start. 


pose that you have a pig—just 

one pig, though I trust many of 
you have whole droves of pigs. I 
am going to suppose that this is a 
sow pig and that you are keeping her 
to raise other pigs from. Let us say 
that she is now about six months old, 
in good condition—surely no Pro- 
gressive Farmer boy would keep a 
pig and not have it in good condi- 
tion—and that she is a Berkshire or 
Poland-China or Duroc-Jersey grade. 
This means that her sire was pure- 


[° THIS TALK I am going to sup- 


Master Charles F. Phillips, Who Raise<i 124 Bushels of Corn on One Acre 


Told the North 


work and thousands of tests, have 
shown that the prolific varieties of 
corn, or those having a tendency to 
produce more than one ear to the 
stalk, make the largest yields of corn 
per acre, and yet nine out of ten 
Southern farmers regard a large ear 
as the most important point in seed 
corn selection, and many of those 
who select their seed corn in the 
field have as their standard or ideal 
the largest ear, although it is a well- 
established fact that the largest ears 
grow one ear to the staik, and hence, 
by force of the fact stated above, do 
not produce the largest yield per 
acre. 


and Carolina 


Need of Better Types of Cotton. 

Similar lack of uniformity of ideal 
axists among those who select cotton 
seed. 

So long as this lack of agreement 
exists as to what constitutes the ideal 
or highest type, progress in seed 
selection will be doubtful or at best 
extremely slow. 

At this time there is a special rea- 
son why progress towards the de- 
velopment of a better cotton plant 
is highly important. The part of the 
Cotton Belt yet to be visited by the 
boll weevil will probably suffer most 
severely unless better varieties of cot- 
ton are quickly developed. For this 
reason it is highly important that 
those who select cotton seed with a 


view to improving varieties, should 
have a correct standard or ideal tc 
work to. 


In live stock breeding Americans 
have a mania for multiplying breeds 


Karmcrs’ Convention How He Did It. 


bred and her mother a grade or a 
scrub. 

Now, if you were fattening this 
pig for the market, you would want 
her to eat just as much feed as pos- 
sible and to lay on flesh as rapidly 
as possible. In three months, at most, 
you would want her to be ready to 
kill. But as it is, you will expect 
her at that time to be just ready for 
breeding. So you will try, of course, 
to keep her growing all the time and 
to have her in good flesh—no hog 
ever has any business being poor, 
but you will not try to fatten her. 
To keep her growing as she should, 
you must feed her all she can eat, 
but you must give her feeds that will 
produce bone and muscle rather than 
fat. The feeds that do this are those 
containing a large per cent of pro- 


tein, “‘nitrogenous feeds’’ we call 
them; while those containing much 
starch or sugar or oil are fat-pro- 


ducers—‘‘carbonaceous” they are 
called. Corn is a carbonaceous feed, 
so are most grasses, sweet potatoes, 
turnips, and so on; the clovers, cow- 
peas, peanuts, soy beans, rape, skim- 
milk, wheat bran, middlings, tank- 
are nitrogenous. 

These latter feeds, then, are the 
kind you will want chiefly to use in 
feeding your pig. If you can get 
plenty of skim-milk, you are in luck. 
On too many Southern farms, how- 
ever, milk is likely to be a scarce 
article. In any event, however, you 
will want a pasture for your pig. I 
trust she is no one now—Bermuda 


age, 








or cowpeas or red clover, and that a 
little later you have some soy beans 


or peanuts for her to- go into. 
Whether you have or have not, you 
will want to be getting pasture ready 
for her next winter. 


Now a winter pasture is not al- 
ways an easy thing to get; but I 
think you can work it. You don’t 


need much land for your one pig; 
the eighth of an acre, if it is rich 
land, sown in rape right now, wiil 
be ready for her in six weeks and if 
you get a good stand and the weath- 
er doesn’t turn very cold, will keep 
her going till Christmas or later. Of 
course, you will give her what milk 
you can, the slops from the kitchen 
if you can get them, and two or three 
ears of corn a day. You must give 
her plenty to eat in any case, and 
you must see that she has plenty 
of pure water to drink. Don’t make 
her depend on greasy dishwater 
every time she gets thirsty, and don’t 
water her once a day and think she 
has enough. She needs a drink three 
times a day, at least. 

While you are in the pasture bus- 
iness, get about half an acre of land 
work it well, put all the manure you 
can get on it and sow it in wheat 
or oats. Put on a bushel of wheat 
or two bushels of oats. If you can, 
use als) 10 pounds of crimson 
clover seed or 20 pounds of hairy 
vetch seed. If these cost too much, 
sow winter turnips with the grain. 
This pasture will be ready for the 
sow to go on by the time the rape 
is gone. 

You will, of course, need a shel- 
ter fgr her, but that need not cost 
much. Next week in our Live Stock 
Department we expect to give dia- 
grams of some hog houses that any 
boy can build, and that need call for 
only a few cents cash outlay. You 
must see that the house is always 
dry inside, and in our climate that is 
about all that is necessary. You 
will see, too, that the house is kept 
clean, that the sow has a clean place 
to eat her grain, and that she is not 
lousy. If lice get on her, any of the 
coal tar dips or a spraying with di- 
luted kerosene will clear them off. 
Look out for them. You can’t afford 
to feed lice. Spray or wash the in- 
side of the house, too, and burn up 
any bedding in which they are likely 
to be. hiding. 

If you look after the sow’s welfare 
and comfort, by the time she is nine 
months old, say by the middle of 
December, she will be ready to breed, 
and you will be ready to start on 
your work as a hog raiser. About 
these things I will talk just a little 
next week. M. 

The automobile has become a per- 
manent fixture in farm life, and the 
thousands of farmers who are now 
using the motor car would not part 
with it any more than they would 
dispose of the silo, plows, threshing 
machines, mowing machines and 
other necessary implements which Zo 
toward the making of an up-to-date 
farm.—Horace Detersee. 











I am 35 years old and have been 
farming ever since I was large 
enough to plow, but I think I have 
learned more since I have been get- 
ting your paper than I had ever 
known before.—W. Hugh Paschall, 
Ridgeway, N. C. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTHERN HILL COUNTRY. 


A Land of Wonderful Possibilities for the Stockman, Fruit 
Grower and General Farmer—Some of the Special Needs of 
This Section and Some of the Problems It Has to Solve. 


By E. E. Miller. 


a certain class of writers to speak 

of the whole mountain section of 
the South as a land of darkness ‘‘and 
where the light is as darknegs,’’ and 
to describe the Southern Appalachian 
region as a country of poverty, ignor- 
ance and lawlessness. We of the 
South who are familiar with the 
beautiful hill country know how ut- 
terly misleading and how absolutely 
unjust such a characterization is. But 
the fact remains that there really ex- 
ist over large areas of this section 
conditions which are as bad as the 
worst of those painted by the writers 
who lump the three or four million 
inhabitants together as “‘poor moun- 
tain whites.” 

In dealing with this section it must 
be remembered that before anything 
like an accurate survey of the field 
can be made, the division between 
the agricultural sections, — those 
parts which constitute one of the 
finest live stock, dairy and fruit- 
growing districts in America,—and 
the parts which are too rough and 
sterile or too isolated for successful 
farming, must be clearly drawn. The 
existence of the poverty, ignorance 
and degradation which justify the 
uncomplimentary appellations' of 
tourists who visit this section, is due 
in great measure to the fact that se 
many people are trying to make a 
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L HAS LONG been the habit of 
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]F leened in ig erry get our FREE 
book called “‘ BETTER FARMING.” 
Tt tells all about— 


Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Seed Wheat Silos 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 


Boll Weevil 
Controlling Weeds 


Gasolene Engines 
Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use im- 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you willfind steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 





You can take pride in owning a John Deere — 


the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. & 
a oe 











Gil We will Sa you me 80-page, ‘ans 
trated book free if you write and ask for 
Package No. 2 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 





living by farming on lands which are 
plainly unsuited to crop growing. 

Up in the mountain coves and high 
on little benches and nooks on 
the slopes of the mountains will be 
found, here and there, little one- or 
two-room cabins and little three- or 
four-acre patches of cleared land, by 
courtesy called farms. Many people 
in these more remote districts meas- 
ure the distance to their neighbors 
by miles and they can get to school 
or church only by spending nearly or 
quite a half-day in the journey. 
They have no roads worthy of the 
name. Many of them have no work 
stock at all, and the living which 
they can get from their little patches 
of cleared ground, with the primitive 
methods which they must use, is 
necessarily a very scanty one. 

These conditions are not the pre- 
vailing ones in the mountain section, 
but it would be folly to deny that 
they exist to an altogether too great 
extent. And the great problem in 
many cases is simply the removal of 
the people who live in these isolated 
sections to localities where they will 
have some chance to come into con- 
tact with their fellow-men and to 
@nigage in more profitable work. 

The problems over the greater part 
of our mountain section, however, 
are far different. Usually all that 
is needed to bring prosperity and to 
make the country one of the most 
desirable in which to live, is the im- 
provement of the natural advantages 
of the section and the adoption of the 
methods used to the particular con- 
ditions prevailing here. 


I. 


One of the first great needs of 
practically this whole section is bet- 
ter roads; and the making of good 
roads in this hill country is neces- 
sarily a harder problem than in more 
level sections. 

The old mountain trail which 
follows the rocky bed of some stream 
must be superseded by a road over 
which it is safe to drive a wagon or 
buggy. And in the less rugged sec- 
tions more attention must be paid to 
grades and drainage, and the roads 
taught to wind around the hills in- 
stead of climbing over them. There 
are thousands of plaees in this region 
where little valleys of exceeding fer- 










tility need only a good outlet to mar- 
ket to change them from almost 
valueless wastes into wonderfully 
profitable and decidedly high-priced 
farming lands. The farmer, even if 





tain farmers should—in the form of 
live stoek, is not likely to care to 
live where it takes him a half or a 
whole day to get to town and where 
he must travel over rough roads for 
many miles before he can reach a 
railroad. 

The building of railroads through 
this section is another phase of this 
work of putting these isolated sec- 
tions in touch with the great world, 
and should be encouraged by every 
possible means. The man who lives 
twenty-five or thirty miles from a 
railroad is at a tremendous disad- 
vantage in many respects and espe- 
cially so when the roads along 
which he must travel and over which 
his goods must be hauled are badly 
located, badly graded, and badly 
kept up. 

WT, 


redemption of the mountain districts 
is the establishment of means of com- 
munication with the outside world; 
the redemption of the districts suit- 








The first great work, then, in the! 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


ed to agriculture from tle loneliness 
and inaccessibility which now hin- 
der their progress. The wmailroad, 
the highway and the telephone line 
are factors in this work, the value 
of which can not be over-estimated. 

Many sections of the hill country 
are, of course, wonderfully rich in 
mineral resources, but the develop- 
ment of these resources must, in most 
cases, be brought about chiefly by 
men or companies who have large 
sums at their disposal. Wherever 
enough of any mineral is found to 
justify its development the railroad 
will eventually go, and there will 
follow in its wake the usual result of 
industrial development. But this is 
clearly outside our line, and is in 
every case a local rather than a gen- 
eral problem. 


Of even greater importance than 
the minerals stored in these hills are 
the forests that grow on them, and 
next to education, the first great 
problem of all the Southern Ap- 
palachian region, extending from 
Maryland to Alabama, is the preser- 
vation of the forests and the conser- 
vation of the soil and water-power to 
which forest preservation is so neces- 
sary. There are millions of acres of 
land in this mountain region which 
should be left in forests through all 
the ages to come. There are many 
thousands of acres new cleared which 
should be reforested as soon as it can 
possibly be done. We are hoping, of 
course, that the proposed Appala- 
chian Forest Reserve will yet be es- 
tablished and that the National Gov- 
ernment will exercise control over a 
large part of this mountain country. 
The establishment of State forest re- 
serves is a work the beginning of 
which is only a question of time. 
While practically no attention has 
been given this matter by the South- 
ern States as yet, it is inconceivable 
that they can much longer afford to 
neglect the splendid opportunities of 
work offers, or that they will much 
longer endure the danger from flood 
and drouth which continued forest 
destruction has already brought, and 
will bring in an increasing degree in 
the future. 


. iif. 


Of equal importance, however, with 
these National and State forest reser- 
vations is the preservation of the for- 
ests and the conservation ef the tim- 
ber supply by the owners of these 
mountain lands. The big lumber 
companies are just beginning to learn 
that the policy of cutting every tree 
of baessichienssuiiie size on a piece of 





land and then permitting fire to de- 
stroy the undergrowth and burn off 
the forest covering, is a Policy at 
once foolish and criminal. They are 
beginning to see that if there is not 
to be a timber famine, these lands, 
which are so much better adapted to 
the growing of timber than to that of 
any other crop, must be made to pro- 
duce this crop to which they are go 
well suited, year after year, and that 
the lumbermen who leave the lang 
they have worked in such condition 
that it will be unproductive for de- 
cades to come are as foolish as the 
farmer who permits his fields to wash 
away. The man, too, who is a farm- 
er rather than a lumberman, but who 
has lands that are better adapted to 
growing timber than to growing fiela 
crops, wid also come to realize that 
he owes a duty to these lands as 
much to those which he cultivates 
and that it is as unwise for him to 
destroy by fire or indiscriminate cut- 
ting the timber crop on these lands 
as it would be for him to turn stock 
into his grain fields. 

In this connection eomes also the 
matter of State forest supervisors to 
prevent forest fires. Perhaps forest 
fires do mo greater damage in the 
mountain sections than in other 
wooded regions, and the need of find- 
ing a way to prevert and eontrol these 
fires is common to the wkole South. 
It is certain that there is no adequate 
appreciation of the great damage 
done by forest fires, not only to the 
forests themselves, but also to the 
soil, to say nothing of the destruction 
of fences and buildings and the dan- 
ger, oftentimes, to human life. By 
destroying the forest cover, these 
fires rob the soil of the humus that 
should be returned to it, and prepare 
the way for erosion. Even greater 
than the damage done to the grow- 
ing timber, in many cases, toe, is 
that done by the destruction of the 
future forests. In additiom to the 
great educational work that must be 
done among farmers, lumbermen and 
all citizens who have any interest in 
forest preservation, it is just as well 
to recognize the fact that the failure 
of Southern States to maintain any 
efficient system of forest protection 
is costing us many millions of dollars 
each year—just how many we have 
no means of estimating. Most States 
have a corps of game wardens to pro- 
tect the game; but because the for- 
ests are mostly ‘‘private property,” 
the owners—-or those not owners— 
are allowed to turn fires loose in 
them almost without let or hindrance, 

sieht on page 736.) 








the cotton. 
Enrichment of the Soil. 


THE COLE MFG. CO., 





Open Furrow Oat Sower 





SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. No damage #0 
The Cole Grain Drill is the Key to Orop Rotation and the 


No matter how big or how little your farm may be this machine 
will save labor and make more money for you than any ef the expen- 
sive two-horse or three-horse drills. 


Free Booklet gives full information. 


Box 300, Charlette, N. C. 
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Saturday, September 27; 1910.) 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS' CONVENTION * 





Il.—Soil Fertility and Live Stock—Boys Who Know How to 


Grow Corn—Resolutions 


and Elections of Officers. 


By Prof. C. L. Newman. 


Fertilize?” Dr. B. W.  Kil- 
gore touched a live wire that 
continues to vibrate, though the 
convention has adjourned and the 
delegates are at home. His pa- 
per was of such scientific and 


[ DISCUSSING ‘Does It Pay to 


practical importance to the farmers. 


of the State, and particularly to the 
cottun farmers, that it should be 
given wide publicity. No subject be- 
fore the conven‘ion developed more 
discussion or wider differences of 
opinion. No address bore so directly 
upon the economy of farming ané the 
principles of sii fertility and erop 
production. Dr. Kilgore discussed the 
subject from the viewpoint of the 
cotton grower who does not keep live 
stock in addition to work animals, 
and advocated the plowing down of 
legumes for soil improvement. His 
recommendations were opposed by 
the live stock men and animated dis- 
cussions followed, bringing out valu- 
able points on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Rowe, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, discussed 
the influence of live stock upon soil 
fertility and economy of fertilization, 
taking exception to Dr. Kilgore. He 
advocated the feeding of legume hay 
and cottonseed meal to live stock 
kept on the farm, and pointed out 
the double profit thus secured—-the 
profit from the animals fed and the 
profit from the resulting manure ap- 
plied to the soil. Dr. Kilgore advo- 
cated the use of legumes as applied 
to the soils in the absence of live 
stock sufficient to consume them, and 
Mr. Rowe urged that sufficient live 
stock be kept that they may be con- 
sumed before applied to the soil. 

Very much to the regret of the del- 
egates, Dr. Alexander was absent. 
The suggestion that the time allotted 
Dr. Alexander be devoted to five min- 
ute talks on ‘‘The Farmer as a Bus- 
iness Man,’’ was a happy one. Mr. €. 
C. Moore, Mr. R. W. Scott, Mr. R. W. 
Shields, responded to calls from Pres- 
ident Blount and acquitted them- 
selves most admirably. Dr. Hill then 
called on President Blount, who res- 
ponded with the best speech made 
throughout the deliberations of the 
convention. He spoke most pointedly 
of the many wastes of the average 
farm—material, health, moral, intel- 
lectual and social. He paid a tribute 
to the farm women and children and 
resumed his seat: amid deafening ap- 
plause. 

Rev. W. A. Simpkins discussed 
“Money from Better Methods of 
Farming,’ comparing present prices 
of farm products with the prices of 
the same articles for the past forty 
years and stated that a farmer of 
average intelligence could not farm 
now and not make money. Even the 
Ignorant negro was making money 
farming. Yet, there was no vocation 
that called for a keener or a better 
trained iutelligence than the science 
and art of farming. He drew a beau- 
tiful picture of cotton and corn fields 
with their thousands of blossoms 
working for their owners; working 
night and day and pouring the results 
of their labor into the horn of plenty. 
As first principles underlying good 
methods of farming, he gave (1) 
deep plowing, thorough preparation 
before the seed were planted; (2) 
big mules; ($) home mixing of fer- 
tilizer; (4) applying the fertilizer, in 
Part, to the growing crop. He said 
that farming, intelligently followed, 
paid 100 per eent; that we do not 
knew the possibilities of our soils. He 
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* Concluded from last week. 


asked, ‘‘What did the acres that pro- 
duced Mr. Batts’ heavy yields, and 
the heavy yields in-the boys’ con- 
test produce a few years ago? 

Mr. C. R. Hudson explained the 
demoastration work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and gave results secured showing 
that proper soil treatment would 
have given more than 100 per cent 
increase in the yields of corn all 
over the State where the demonstra- 
tion work was being carried on. 
Doubling the depth of breaking the 
soil had almost invariably been fol- 
lowed by doubling the yield of the 
erop. 

Probably the most interesting and 
inspiring features of the convention 
were the speeches of two members of 
the Boys’ Corn Club, Masters Chas. 
F. Phillips and Lee Blackwell. The 
former raised 134 bushels of corn on 
one acre, and the latter, weighing 
only 76 pounds, raised 76 bushels on 
one acre. These young farmers gave 
in a most.excellent manner, the de- 
tails of the work which brought 
them distinction, and were given an 
ovation by the 200 farmers who 
heard them with feelings of mingled 
pride and chagrin. 

Dr. Wheeler spoke on co-operation 
in a masterful manner and brought 
out many benefits necessarily fol- 
lowing co-operation on the part of 
the farmers of the State. 

Resolutions were adopted endors- 
ing the work of the A. & M. College, 
the Experiment Station, and the 
State Department of Agriculture; 
asking that the funds derived from 
the kerosene inspection be turned 
over to the Department of Agricul- 
ture; asking a State appropriation 
for the eradication of the cattle tick 
and the eontrol of hog cholera; fav- 
oring a stock law; requesting the 
local newspapers of the State to give 
more attention to the progress of 
farming in their respective locali- 
ties; favoring agricultural high 
schools, local taxation and State aid 
for poor districts; urging the estab- 
lishment of a system of county fire 
wardens and better protection 
against forest fires; authorizing the 
president to appoint a committee to 
try to secure better rates from the 
railroads; thamking President Hill, 
of the A. & M. College, Mr. W. A. 
Simpkins and others fer courtesies 
extended. 

Mr. Frank Shields, of Scotland 
Neck, was eleeted President; Dr. A. 
C. Wheeler, Of Biltmore, Vice Pres- 
ident, and Prof. I. O. Schaub, West 
Raleigh, Secretary. 

The unprecedented interest and en- 
thusiasm manifest throughout the 
deliberations of the convention 
promise, a year hence, a convention 
that will far eclipse tke one just 
closed, though it was the best of all 
previous ones. 





The Georgia Farmers’ Union con- 
vention in Macon in 1908 passed a 
resolution asking the members to 
cease to take papers carrying whis- 
key advertisements, and to subscribe 
only for papers which keep its col- 
umns clean of trashy and immoral 
advertisements. Let every one who 
reads this, write a postal card to any 
and all papers coming into their 
homes with whiskey advertisements 
in them, saying: ‘Stop your whis- 
key ads, or stop my paper.’’—Farm- 
ers’ Union News. 





You are deing a splendid work.— 
Mrs. Lucy W. Moore, Aiker, 8. C. 
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blisters. 


dries clean and smooth. 


is made of 


OU can get better results 
when you paint your build- 
ings in the fall. 
and so is the wood. 
bles the paint to adhere better, 
for it is moisture which causes 


To ‘“‘just paint’’ 
lead it. White lead paint doesn't crack or 
chip, and lasts a very long time, wearing 
down uniformly. 


Look for the ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’? on the keg 


Send for our “* Dutch Boy Paint Adviser’? No. 
13 Also contains beautiful color pictures 
showing dainty color effects obtained with 
white lead paint. Free. 


National Lead wage 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co, 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 






The air is dry 
This ena- 


Also in the fall there is 


an absence of insects and dust, so that the paint 


Your house is well protected for winter, as the 
changes in temperature work no harm if the paint 


Pure White Lead 


(‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’? Trade-Mark) 


isn’t sufficient. White- 













Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 
1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 


The above prices include Picton large- 








Sample and Catalog “‘P” mailed free for the 
CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., ete. 











A - Or aaa 1 - nit ; 

A few young White Men between the ages of 
21 to 30, rig ay) and able-bodied, who have been 
raised on the farm, and not afraid of work, can 
procure steady empleyment by applying to 
OCCONEBCHEE FARM, - - Hillsboro, N.C. 

_ Wages paid i in cash, every Saturday afternoon, 


WANTED 


Good, live agents in every town in North Carolina, 
We offer hustlers a chance to build up a very prof- 
itable business by selling our Income Protection 
Policies. There are none better on the market 
Backed up by over $250,000.00 cash assets. For 
information, address the 


National Casually Co., 422 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Ciay) 








Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA- “COTTA co., Pomona, Le 6. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


One second hand 6 H. P. Steam Engine with 
belts. One 50 saw “Smith” Cotton Gin and Con- 
denser. One Winship Hand-pcwer Cotton Press, 
good as rew. Will Sell Cheap. 

B E TAYLOR. - - - - - GASKINS, VA. 





6 % 6% 


Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 

Bonds of small or large denomina- 

tion for sale. Prompt payment of 

Prema oF interest GUARAN- 

N. C. Trust Company 

with $135.00. cash capital. Loans re- 

present not ove one-half value first class, 

well located properties. Especially desir- 

able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 

tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 

Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 

North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 


A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 
6% 6% 6% 


A Dixie Pea Huller 

makes big profits out of Cow 

Peas. Hulls and cleans with» 

B out bursting the peas~increases 
*, their value #O0c per, bushe:. 
4) Many have given entire satis- 

Se faction for ovei 10 years, b- 

(i> lustrated catalog free upe= 

AP 23 request. Write today Dept. 22 

+23’ SANDERS MFG. CO. 


ROME, GA. 


-\NOTICE TO > es OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Mesior. Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C. 
furnish us = tobacco at a remarkably low price. 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 

irect to Factory, or through your S. B. A. 
Yours fraternally, 
R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 








LIGHTING SYSTEMS FOR FARM HOMES. 


ACETYLENE LIGHTS FOR 
FARM HOME. 


THE 


Messrs. Editors: Concerning the 
question of lighting rural homes, my 
experience is confined to one type of 
the acetylene generator. However, 
in view of my success with the out- 
fit and the genuine satisfaction, com- 
fort and economy that we derive 
from it, I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette. 

Before going into details, 
to briefly mention the faults 
jections to other equipments, as they 
presented themselves when we had 
the matter under consideration. 

First, electricity —Any but the 
best and highest type of electrical 
machinery is a source of unending 
dissatisfaction and expense and the 
best equipment for lighting a pri- 
vate home would entail a_ prohibi- 
tive first cost. 

Second, gasoline.—This is proba- 
bly the cheapest and easiest to in- 
stall; however, I have been unable 
to find lamps of low enough candle 
power for use in the small rooms of 
a farm home. The burners become 
easily clogged and require constant 
attention of a skilled nature. Most 
important of all, they require a torch 
saturated with alcohol and from 3 
to 5 minutes in lighting. For 
churches and stores and other public 
buildings, these objections are, of 
course, of no consequence. 

Now for the acetylene lights. 
There are two types of these gen- 
erators, known respectively as ‘“‘car- 
bide-fed” and ‘‘water-fed,’’ In the 
“carbide-fed,”’ the calcium carbide is 
dropped piece by piece into a tank 
of water. The only complicated 
thing about these machines is the 
valve that automatically feeds the 
carbide and this is kept in perfect 
order by cleaning thoroughly once 
every three months. 

In the water-fed generators, the 
water is sprayed in small amounts 
at a time on to a heap of the car- 
bide, and while I have had no ac- 
tual experience with generators of 
this type, they appear to me to be 
considerably more complicated and 
more liable to get out of order, as 
the automatic feature is more intri- 
cate. They may be more econom- 
ical in the consumption of carbide. 

My outfit cost about $110, deliv- 
ered including pipe and fixtures. I 
have eight single burners and two 
double chandeliers. They are rather 
handsomely finished, and _ plainer 
ones can be had for somewhat less. 
TI have also a reading lamp with 
about 10 feet of extension hose, all 
of which is included, with shades 
and globes, in first cost. I installed 
the system myself. However, I be- 
lieve that it could have been done 
for about $10, had I had a plumber 
do the work. 

The generator is located in a 6x6- 
foot room partitioned off in the 
pump house, which, by the way, 
should be double walled and packed 
with straw or sawdust to prevent 
freezing. 

Small gas stoves can be had that 
will use this gas and also bath-room 
heaters. I am going to rig up an in- 
cubator with one of the burners in 
it and am satisfied that it will result 
in very much less work and worry, 
as the light burns very steadily and 
only requires re-charging once a 
week in winter and once every two 
weeks in summer. 

For the past year my lights cost 
me $17, or less than $1.50 per 
month, and I make a practice of 
reading into the night a great deal 


I want 
and ob- 


later than a hard-working farmer 
should. About 15 minutes a week 
is ail the time that is required to 


wash and re-charge the generator. 
The greatest advantage of this 


-and one at the barn, 


system is that the lights are availa- 
ble at any and all times, day or 
night, with considerably less trouble 
than lighting an oil lamp, and with 


no smoke 


Grant 


», Smell or grease. 

ing that one has a water sys- 
ith its labor-saving and other 
tory features, I have no hes- 
iying that the next most 


tem Ww 


satis! 





itancy in 


desirable thing is a light system, 
and I hope that every one who can 


possibly afford it will equip his home 


with a light plant, and save all the 


disagreeable work of attending to 
oil lamps and have the satisfaction 
that is to be derived from this soft, 
steady and clean illumination. 


BRADNER J. 
Miss. 


MOORE. 
Inverness, 


A COMBINATION LIGHT AND WA- 
TER PLANT. 


Messrs. Editors:—-I have an acety- 
lene gas lighting system in my resi- 
dence, a 25-light capacity Epworth 
generator which is automatic and 
feeds the carbide into water and 
generates the gas as it is used. The 
generator requires cleaning and re- 
filling with water once every 30 
days; also re-charging with carbide. 
This requires about 15 to 20 minutes 
time, a common %-inch black pipe 
conducts the gas from the generator 


to the house where %-inch pipe is 
connected and leads to each room 
where the gas fixtures and jets are 





attached. The only thing we have 
to do is to turn the gas jet and touch 
a match and we have a light. Each 
light is entirely to itself and must 
be lit separately. This is much 
more convenient than the _ kero- 
sene lamp, and saves much labor 
for the women, cleaning and re-fill- 
ing the lamps every day. Besides 
it is a much more satisfactory light, 

it and white, less dangerous and 
does not cost any more than the 


kerosene light, perhaps not quite as 
much, the cost being about two-fifths 
of a cent per hour for each light 


burning. 


I give about the cost of my plant 





which is a 25-light capacity: 
No. 25 Ideal Epworth gener- 
BEOES ook chs S Wah ar ohana rece eeeehe $108 
Piping for 6-room house... 15 
Gas fixtures 6-room house.... 25 
BOUAL. sew wie 6b @ 40s ERR $148 
In addition to the above I have 


water works. Have a Fuller & John- 
son farm pump engine attached to 
the pipe line between the generator 
and the house and the same gas that 
makes the lights runs the engine 
which pumps the water. This saves 
the trouble of supplying the gaso- 
line and I do not know whether the 


engine will be more expensive run by 
this gas or with gasoline. However, 
I only run my engine about 20 or 
30 minutes a day. I have a double- 
acting force pump in my well which 
will deliver about 350 gallons of 
water per hour. Then directly over 
my well, on a tower 32 feet high, I 


have a 
holds 3 


galvanized steel tank which 
50 gallons of water. My fam- 
ily is small, and I keep one cow and 
two pigs, and to force myself to 
pump fresh water every day was my 


reason for installing a small tank. 
Of course, with a large family and 


very many stock one would naturally 
need a larger tank. I have 13-inch 
pipe from tank to ground and to first 
outlet, the balance is 3-inch galvan- 
ized pipe. We have a _ 30-gallon 
boiler attached to our range 
with water coi! in the fire box; this 
keeps hot all-day. Then we 
have kitchen sink, one lavatory, bath 
tub and water closet, all supplied 
with hot and cold water except the 
closet which only has cold. We have 
one hydrant in front and back yard 
and can water 


water 


PROG 


the lawn, flowers, garden, and give 
a fire a hard tussle if it should tackle 
us. We have 200 feet of sewerage 
pipe which empties into a pit. 

Below I give about the cost of my 
plant. Of course, there can be cheap- 
er or more expensive plants install- 
ed. My fixtures are good porcelain- 
lined fixtures: 


Fuller & Johnson farm pump 





CT ATEG a 6 8 snes 80s, OH says «8906 $75 
Double-acting force pump 20 
Piping for 6-room house...... 30 
TOWGr “ONG CRI .4.3)s)e0 6s & oe 25 
Range boiler, 30-gallon ...... 8 
KAtGHeN SINK 4... re erty 5 
WENUOLY 25.58 645 04a tues See 18 
SSELUME. ULEW! hieate-a +s 6ions i eiaieovieeainie 25 
WRtSt: CIOBGU: = 4:4 esi sievecscetewls eon 18 
200 feet 4-inch sewer pipe 12 

SUG 2o5 ale, 6a PON MASSA $236 


The engine above mentioned is 
really a gasoline engine; one gallon 
of gasoline will run it ten hours. 
This would cost less than 2 cents per 
hour to work the engine. Besides 
pumping the water, it will run the 
wood saw, pea huller, corn sheller, 
feed cutter, cream separator, churn, 
grind stone, or, in fact, anything 
that is to be done by hand power. 

I think I am partial to the water 
works, if I have any preference, but. 
since getting used to both, don’t see; 
how we could get along without’ 
either lights or water. A 

C. W. KEETER. 

Rutherfordton, N. C ; 





TO LIGHT THE HOME WITH 


STORAGE BATTERIES. | 


Messrs. Editors: I have given the. 
subject of lighting my home consid-' 
erable thought and I have reached 
the conclusion that I shall gradually : 
install a sufficient number of storage 
batteries to light every room, when 
needed. For there is no method 
more convenient than electric light; | 
and yet it need not be expensive if 
there is some way near at hand by 
which cheap power can be secured. I 
propose to charge my storage bat- 
teries while operating machinery oo 
a shoal on a creek, and in this way, 
my electricity will cost me little or 
nothing. 

In the meantime, I am using the 
storage battery, which I bought to 
investigate the question thoroughly, 
for an electric night lamp. I have 
placed the storage battery out of the) 
way in a closet, connected the bat- 
tery with a two-point switch at the 
head of my bed, where there is a! 
6-candle-power miniature Tungsten 
lamp. Any moment during’ the 
night I need but turn the switch in 
order to have a very good light. And 
when no longer needed, the light is 
turned off just as quickly as turned 
on. Such an electric night lamp is 
invaluable for the sick room, owing 
to the ease and quickness of having 
a light when needed. Having once 
used such an electric night lamp 
during a night of sickness, you 
would not be without one. Cost of 
storage battery was $5; lamp, wire, 
etc., about 75 cents. 

PP. C. HENRY. 





Conover, N. C. 


=" 





A drummer for a patent medi- 
cine house told me, only the other 
day, that the sale for his prepara- 
tions was falling off to an alarming 
extent among the better classes of 
people, and this will be true in re- 
gard to all classes when they are 
better informed about medicines and 
nostrums of this character.—J. W. 
P. Smithwick. 





Your paper has done more for me 
in the way of giving general instruc- 
tions for farming than any other se- 
ries of agricultural literature I have 
read or studjed.—Dan. L. Campbell, 
Supt. Sterling Demonstration Farm, 
Sterling, Va 
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BIG MONEY— EASY WORK. 


we start you Free. § 
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good athing tomiss. The biggest ch: 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 191 Ma rket St. ‘Dept. ¢ 30 
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You can easily ea 
» orders for our 
A. clothes—many nts earn mo 
#¢ ey or experience necessary—v 
(ides the business & back — th oureapi 


SUITS $9°° PANTS $2:° 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Every garment made 


sive territory. W rite or 


™ THE PROGRESS TAILORING co. 
140 Harrison Street, a Chicago 





GOOD 
LIGHT ? 


Buy an Ideal Epworth Generator, and secure 


the best, safest, most economical light over your 
premises wherever needed. 
and less attention than one kerosene lamp. 
, convenience »ou need. Write us to-day. 


No after repairs, 
A 


IDEAL EPWORTH ACETYLENE CO. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Last Grand Excursion via Southern Ry. 
TO 


Richmond, Virginia 


On Sept. 2%th the Southern Ry. will operate its 
from 


Gold<boro, Rale gh, Durham, Oxford Henderson 


i and iniermegiate stations, incluuing Jeffreys, Va. 


Don’t miss this opnortunity to visit the his- 
toric Capita! ot Dixte 


with its mang points of interest while the weath- 
er is delightful. Very cheap rates will apply as 


follows: 

From Goldsboro, $3.50 From Durham, $3 0) 
Selma, 3.50 Oxford, 259 
Rale gh, »5 00 Keysvle, 250 


Rates irom other stations in same proportion. 


Tis train will leave 


Goldshor» at Be a. m., 
Selma, 7 40, Raleigh, 8 35, De rham, 9 Hender- 
son, 9.00 ana Oxford, 10.62 a. mm. arriv ing at 


Richmomd 410 p.m. Returning leave Richm ond 
on any regular train up to and including 10.45 
a.m, Sept. 22rd. 

Separate cars for colored people. 

For schedule, rate, etc., fro. other points call 
on avy Southern Ry. sgent or write 

W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A., 
Ral: igh, N. C. 








ReCK PHOSPHATE 


H'ghest grade, finely ground Tennessee Phos- 
phate Rock, guaranteed 28 to 30 per cent 
phosphorie acid, sold d‘rect to consumers at 
lowest prices. 

Prompt shipments. 


Southern Lime & & Phoephate Co, 


Birmingbam, - - - Alabama. 


THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on! ime on the Farm, 
and get price of the purest lime. Don’t 
buy earth, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 

POWHATAN LIME CO., : 











Strasburg, Va. 
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A NEW WAY TO CURE PEA HAY. 


Messrs. Editors: Many farmers 
plant peas between the corn rows 
with a pea planter, previous to lay- 
ing-by the corn, so as to admit of 
cultivation. If planted in the middle 
of the row the cultivation is easily 
done with a Planet Jr., harrow by 
taking out the disk and the center 
rear sweep and running on both 
sides of the peas. With liberal quan- 
tity of seed when planted, the peas 
will grow more bushy in corn rows 
or when cultivated in rows after 
oats, maturing the seed in clusters 
after corn is shocked or after being 
gathered in the usual way. 

My experience in saving peavine 
hay has enabled me to come to a defi- 
nite conclusion (satisfactory to at 
least myself), as to the best meth- 
ods, bearing in mind the valued 
opinions and methods of others ad- 
hering to cutting green vines. 

A few years ago I had a heavy crop 
of peas ready to cut, but the indif- 
ferent labor and unfavorable weather 
and wet ground, delayed the cutting 
until the corn was gathered. The 
frost had killed the leaves of the 
peas. Every vine and stem and seed 
pod was dry and mature, and white 
for the harvest. The mower cut one 
row at a time, between the corn 
stubble and stalks, including crab- 
grass (which in part compensated 
for loss of pea leaves) cutting fore- 
noon and hauling afternoon, and 
storing direct in the barn—prefer- 
ably raking in small bunches, suit- 
able for handling and feeding from 
the barn. As the peas and vines 
ripen and dry in spite of bad weather 
yielding the whole mature crop to 
the mower (less the leaf) which is 
left with the roots on the field), I 
am satisfied therewith, confidently 
believing I get the full feeding value 
of the crop, as the dry vines are not 
rejected by cattle or horses, when in- 
terlaced with the mature seed pods. 
The hay looks good, and has proven 
to be, as feed for my stock, a very 
valuable ration. 

In cutting peas between the rows, 
the corn stubbles or the corn stalks 
when standing are in the way, the 
ordinary mower being too wide to 
cut between the rows; hence I se- 
cured a much worn mower and cut 
two feet off the cutter-bar, shorten- 
ing to two and one-half feet, so it 
would cut between the corn rows. 


It cuts low and does good work. I 
use it to cut peas in rows, after oats 
and for broadcast peas. I esteem it 
of great value, as I never expect to 
cut any more green peas for hay, 
when I can get them ripe and dry, 
and haul direct to the barn and store 
closely in bunches, handy to feed, 
without fear of rain or moldy hay. 

M. F. BERRY. 


Editorial Comment.—We have no 
doubt that Mr. Berry can cure cow- 
pea hay by letting the vines get dry 
before cutting, and that stock will 
eat this hay; but we are sure he 
loses more than he gains. We know 
of no experiments to prove it, but it 
seems almost inevitable to us that 
the vines allowed to get dry before 
cutting, are less digestible than when 
cut at the usual time, and the leaves 
are the best part of any hay. It 
seems to us, too, that there must be 
a considerable loss of the peas by the 
breaking open of the pods while 
handling. 

One time, the writer remembers, 
on his old home place, a man had a 
field of cowpeas. He boasted that 
he knew how to cure cowpea hay, 
and did it by leaving the vines in 
the swath until they were so dry that 
all the leaves shattered off and only 
a lot of stems reached the mow. 
Horses and cattle seemed to eat these 
dry stems with uncommon relish; 
but this plan of curing did not appeal 
to us. We preferred more of the 
crop in the barn and less on the 
ground. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XXII.—Late Swarming. 


Indeed, this has been a remark- 
able bee year in more ways than one. 
Our little workers not only had a 
poor chance to make honey, but also 
little opportunity to swarm and make 
increase during the spring season 
when this work naturally comes. And 
now here at the last of the summer 
unnatural swarms are coming out. 

On August 25 my helper found a 
swarm on a little apple tree near the 
bee yard. It was very small, and 
though I could not hope for much 
from it, we decided to put it in a 
new home all right. So a good 
moveable-frame hive, with plenty of 
old comb, was brought out and the 











cannot shave wrong. 


quality. 





No. K-1 Silver plated in Genuine Black 





Trade Mark Registered. 








So long as your knife is a 


KEEN KUTTER 


it is immaterial whether the handle is pearl, ivory, 
bone or wood—the blades possess that same distinc- 
tive KEEN KUTTER QUALITY which makes 
your knife a lifelong friend. 

Keen Kutter Safety Razors give the true barber's 
stroke and are so scientifically adjusted that they 
Whether used in right hand 
or left, they shave through light or heavy beard 
with the greatest ease and comfort. 

Let the Keen Kutter name and trade mark guide 
you in all tool buying. They are proofs of true 


Sold forov er forty years under this mark and motto: 


“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (ianc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 





—E. C. Simmons. 








little people were set up to house- 
keeping in almost no time. 

This happened about 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and I suspect the little 
swarm had been hanging out there 
all night. However, we moved it to 
its new place in the bee yard and I 
intend to put an Alexander feeder 
under the rear of the new home at 
nightfall and give the new occu- 
pants a good supper of melted sugar. 

But judge of my surprise along in 
the afternoon when my assistant 
came in and said that the little 
swarm had come out again and was 
hanging on another apple. tree. 
Again we went and gently placed 
them in the new home. This was 
very easily done, for in each case 
they clustered very near the ground. 
The last time I didn’t put on either 
veil or gloves. 

When these bees came out the 
third time, I gave up hopes of doing 
anything with them, and in a day or 
two they had disappeared. Whether 
they had a crazy queen or what was 
the matter, I can not certainly tell. I 
learn that a neighboring bee keeper 
has lately had a similar experience. 

Swarming depends largely upon 
the honey flow. If the spring honey 
flow fails we may expect few or no 
swarms. Last spring the cold, wet 
weather at time of fruit bloom and 


(7) 729 


later, cut off nearly all our nectar 
and I had but two swarms from 14 
colonies. 

So the late swarming possibly 
comes from a belated inclination to 
make up for the spring failure, for 
swarming may come with any honey 
flow. In the North they have what 
they call ‘‘buckwheat swarms” which 
come out with the flowing of that 
crop. 

And yet, I am more disposed to ex- 
plain this unusual phenomenon in 
another way. I can’t see that we 
have just at this time, any special 
honey flow to induce swarming, but, 
in going over my bee yard, I do find 
an empty hive in which there are 
no dead bees, but a full stock of emp- 
ty combs. 

My conclusion, then, is that the 
bees of that particular hive were 
starving and sought relief in flight. 
They had no stores to carry with 
them in the usual way, and when I 
put them in a new hive they still had 
nothing to eat and came out. If I 
had only known and given them a 
comb of honey and brood, or put one 
in the old hive in time, all might 
have been well. I simply had neg- 
lected to look after my bees as I 
should have done and hence their 
strange conduct. 

T. C. KARNS. 
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Soil that is used year after year loses its vital properties, 
and as a result crops grow poore’ or even worthless. Rem- 
edy this condition by using R-R LAND LIME, the long- 
est tried and best known kind on the market. 

With an ee gen of R-R LAND LIME, the soil 


gives out new life and vitality. 


Sour soil becomes sweet, 


and sandy soil so changed that abundant crops and luxu- 


riant vegetation are obtained. 


R-R is a specially prepared LAND and PLANT 
FOOD—better for fertilizer for wheat, cotton, corn, to- 


ba co, and all other crops. 


Write for our interesting catalogues, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


Southern Distributors, : 


3 Charleston, S. C. 


Cargoes arriving at Wilmington and Charleston for distribution to the interior. 


WRITE 


VOW. 
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Fine For Wheat 


Repeated tests at Agricultural Experiment Stations have shown that 
for grain of all kinds, nothing equals Thomas Phosphate (Basic Slag). 


It sweetens the soil. 


It insures an early and even ripening. 
It produces a splendid and vigorous crop. 
The plant food it contains cannot be washed away, neither will it 


revert to insoluble compounds. 


Try it for your next Wheat Crop. 


It is worth several dollars more a ton than one dollar a unit. 


fend for ‘‘Thomas Phosphate and its Uses.”’ 


Free to Farmers. 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO., 


SPECIAL IMPORTERS, 


NEW YORK. 





CHARLESTON, S. C, 
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We Will Loan 
You $287 To Buy 
This Piano 


Pay us $10 Down and the 
Piano is Yours 














Here is the most liberal offer ever made to sell a superb cabinet grand piano 
A $10 bill puts it in your home. The balance, $287, we will advance and you 
can pay us back—a few dollars at a time. 

We don’t care how small your salary is—you can now afford to own a piano. 

How can we doit? Our Club Plan solves the problem and makes it possible for every 


music-loving home to have its own piano, and to try it 10 days’ free. 
The Ludden & Bates Cabinet Grand is a $400 piano, but under our Club Plan we can 
sell it at $297 and still make a fair profit for ourselves, very much less, mind you, than 


the ordinary music house makes on the pianos it sells one at a time. 


Here is the Plan: 


One hundred piano buyers form the club. Thus we sell one hundred pianos at a time, 
and to do this, they are manufactured in advance—one hundred at atime. No one 
has to wait for his piano. By this plan we have no expensive piano salesmen or teachers’ 
commissions to pay. Adding up these profits, expenses and commissions we found they 
totaled $103. Then, not having to pay them, we promptly cut the price from $400 to 
$297, and maintain the same high quality in our piano. 





The Ludden & Bates Piano has been on the market for more than a quarter of a century. 
Pianos we sold 27 years ago dre still the musical dependence and delight of their owners. 

Indeed, we think so highly of this piano that we givea life-time guaranty—the strongest 
ever made by any manufacturer, and back it up by our 40 years’ reputation. 

This piano possesses a full, rich, singing tone that can be attained only when best 
materials are put together by skilled, musicianly workmen. Special steel and copper- 
wound strings, double-repeating action, balanced scale, light, even touch, genuine ivory 
keys, artistic cases in mahogany, walnut and oak. With each piano we supply beautiful 
scarf and stool and a course of music lessons free. 

Many buyers are sending us their $10 direct, asking us to enroll them as club members 
atonce. We place these names on our lists until application blanks can be sent them and 
returned to us. If you prefer to find out more about our plan first, send for our piano 
book. « It is full of piano facts—just such information as you ought to have whether you 
buy of us or not, and that we with our 40 years’ history can best give. 


A Suggestion for Lodges and Societies.—Our Club Plan is an ideal way for 
lodges and societies to secure a piano for their club rooms. Write us about it. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


if tn any of the foliowing clties—Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Ca., Jacksonville, Tampa, Fia., or Wilmington, N. Co 
call at our branch stores; but In correspondence save time by addressing us at Atianta. 





What kind of Shoe will 


we Dollars BUY? gegen 

Perhaps you’ve reo A 
been taught by ex- 
perience not to ex- 


pect much for 
$2.00. If that 




















This same shoe in our 
“‘Autograph’’ brand 
$2.50—$3.00 is Good- 
Le year Welt sewed ; {1 our 
College Woman's Walk- 

ing Shoe $3.00—$3.50—$4.00 it 


is the case The § equals the best custom make. 
Southern Girl Shoe will surprise you. You say 
$2.00 used to buy a good shoe. We say $2.00 
will buy a better pair of shoes to-day than ever 
before—certainly if you buy 


SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


It has all the snap and shapeliness of a eustom- 
made shoe. There is comfort and fit in every foot- 
form line. It is as perfectly made as any shoe you 
ever saw—every stitch right where it belongs. Money 
cannot buy better sole leather. The uppers are cut 
from the best part of the skins. All this means wear, 
long wear. It’s the best shoe that is sold to-day 
for the price. We have a dealer in your town. Look 
for the Red Bell on the box. 











CRADDOCK -TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 








NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 

alFence | | and has more Carolina lives insured than 
ea ta Churches, Come, | , any other Carolina company. 


 Proeagg oy rap ener 2 Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 
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D FENCE CO, Box 445, Decatur Ind. 
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THE SOCIETY UPON THE STANISLOW. 


RESIDE AT Table Mountain and my name is Truthful James; 


| I am not up to small deceit or 


any sinful games; 


And I’ll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislow. 


But first I would remark that it is 


not a proper plan 


For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 
And if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim 


To lay for that same member for 


to “put a head” on him. 


Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 

Than the first six months’ proceedings of that same society, 
Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones 
That he found within a tunnel near the tenement of Jones. 


Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 

From those same bones, an animal that was extremely rare; 

And Jones then asked the chair for a suspension of the rules 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules. 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said he was at fault, 
It seems that he had been trespassing on Jones’ family vault; 
He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 


Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 


To say another is an ass—at least 


to all intent; 


Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply to heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 


Then Abner Dean, of Angel’s, raised a point of order when— 
A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 


And I’ve told 


And he smiled a kind of sickly smile and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 


For, in less time than I write it, every member did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of a paleozoic age; 

And the way they heaved those fossils, in their anger, was a sin, 
Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of Thompson in. 


— — And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 

For I live at Table Mountain and my name is Truthful James; 
in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislow. 


—Bret Harte. 








AM OFTEN led to the conclu- 
| sion,’’said a prominent physician, 

“that ome of the most constant 
sources of infant mortality is the 
imbecile pride, so common among 
parents of both high and low degree, 
in the capacity of their children to 
eat anything on the table, just as 
they do themselves. In our every- 
day practice we physicians meet with 
this as the cause at least one-half 
the illness among little children.” 

It is frequently the custom among 
parents to think that what is pro- 
vided for themselves in the way of 
food may be given without risk, to 
the child. The usual haphazard 
method of feeding children is found- 
ed upon ignorance. These parents 
do not understand that the food 
which an adult can re@eive and as- 
similate does harm to the tender di- 
gestive organs of a young child. 

Recently at one of our women’s 
institutes, I discovered a mother of- 
fering an unripe apple to her baby, a 
pale, delicate mite, of possibly two 
and one-half years. I suggested that 
a child so young had trouble digest- 
ing raw fruit, even when thoroughly 
ripe. Wery cherfully the mother took 
the apple away from the baby, at 
the same time rewarding me with a 
bright smile and a word of appreci- 
ation for my interest. When next 
my attention was directed to this 
little group the baby was contented- 
ly munching a pickle. Such eareless- 
hess and ignorance at this peried of 
a child’s life is quickly followed by 





pernicious. results. The great seed 


FEEDING CHILDREN FROM ONE TO SIX. 


It Must Be Remembered That the Digestive Organs of a Child 
Are Very Different From Those of an Adult—What a Child 
Should Have and What He Should Not. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


of the mothers of to-day is a knowl- 
edge of the processes of digestion, 
and the necessity for the selection of 
foods that are suitable for infants 
and growing children. 

In earlier papers I have discussed 
the feeding of infants. Following 
infancy comes the more diffieult pe- 
riod of childhood, although not usu- 
ally considered so, when nutriment 
must be suppplied to repair the con- 
stant waste caused by the active 
growth of the child. It frequently 
happens that a plump, vigorous- 
looking baby develops into a thin, 
unhealthy-looking child. It is at this 
time that a knowledge of the values 
of various foods and the amounts 
necessary for various periods should 
be understood by mothers. No 
amount of general knowledge will be 
of service, special study is required. 


Cereals the Child May Have. 


Cereals are a necessary food for 
growing children as they are rich in 
the constituents required for energy 
and for tissue-building, thus produc- 
ing fine muscular development. 
Starch being the predominant con- 
stituent of the cereals, the fact can 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
great care should be exercised in the 
cooking of these cereals. An agate- 
ware or porcelain double boiler is 
almost a necessity in the preparation 
of cereals for the nursery, since long 
cooking increases digestibility. It is 
important to know what is accom- 
plished in the cooking of cereals. The 


purpose in long cooking is to secure 
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a change in the starch granules 
which, when acted upon by heat, are 
partially changed into a very easily 
digested substance called dextrine. 
An extremely high and prolonged 
temperature is required for this 
ghange, without which cereals are 
not nutritious, and are likely to cause 
digestive treubles. Starch foods im- 
perfectly cooked, undergo fermenta- 
tion, therefore, for young ehildren 
it is especially mecessary that thor- 
ough cooking be the rule. 

The follewiag cereals are suitable 
for young children: Granulated or 
erushed wheat, which makes a good 
all-the-year-round feod, possessing 
no fat and requiring cream to make 
it a perfect winter food; corn meal, 
a winter food, which builds up strong 
tissues; cooked gluten; oat flour, 
from which delicious pudding may 
be made; crushed barley, which, 
when properly cooked in milk or in 
water, is am easily digested nursery 
food, and when used with gluten, 
half and half, makes a highly nour- 
ishing nursery food. All these foods 
may be used as gruel, porridge or in 
the form of simple deserts. White 
hominy, rice, barley, rye, and wheat 
ppeparatioms are the most desirable, 
as they possess little or no fat. Oat- 
meal is the usual cereal to begin 
with in the nursery, as it contains all 
the neeessary elements for growth. 
Since it contains fat, if the use of 
cereals is begun in warm weather, 
wheat is preferable. All foods con- 
taining starch should not be used at 
all during the first year, unless by 
medical advice, moreover they must 
be used cautiously during the second 
year, when milk should still predom- 
inate as a food. 


Don’t Feed the Child on Hot Biscuits. 


The use of fresh bread and hot 
biscuits should be forbidden as a part 
of the diet of growing children. Few 
people of the present day realize how 
many intestinal disorders are caused 
by fresh or under-baked bread or hot 
biscuits. Well-made, well-baked light 
bread or corn meal muffins, are both 
wholesome and nourishing in the 
diet of the yourg child, but should 
be at least ome day old, care being 
taken to keep the bread in a perfect- 
ly dry, covered box, tin being better 
than wood. Whole wheat flour is 
vastly to be preferred to the whiter, 
less nutritious flours, since it supplies 
some of the food elements in the 
child’s diet receiyed by adults 
through other articles of food. Good 
light bread may be given to the child 
of 12 months if sufficient number of 
teeth are present; good butter on 
the bread may be allowed at 16 
months. All cereals should be serv- 
ed preferably with salt and cream, 
however, with active digestion and a 
well-balanced dietary, a little pure 
sugar may be allowed. 


Meats for the Growing Boy or Girl. 


The first point to remember in the 
making of broth for the young child 
is that good material must be used 
and that the meat must be treated 
in such a way as to extract the juices. 
Cold, salted water should be used, 
and the meat should be allowed to 
soak in the water for several hours 
before it is subjected to heat. Even 
then it should only simmer. At the 
last it may be boiled for one er two 
hours te dissolve the gelatin of the 
bones, but this is not necessary since 
a chopped, lean meat is more desir- 
able. It is preferable, however, to 
have broth made the day previous, as 
them every particle of fat can be re- 
meved. Fat plays an important part 
In the nursery diet, but it is not to 
be served floating upon poorly-made 


Soups. Lean beef, chicken, veal and 
lamb make desirable broths. Milk 
—. flavored with water from care- 
ully 


prepared vegetables, or with 
vegetables that have been rubbed 
thronzh a sieve, makes a delicious, 
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THE TRUE HOME. 


THs is the true nature of home—it is the place of Peace ; 

the shelter, not only from all injury, but from all terror, 
In so far as it is not this, it is not 
home; so far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate in- 
to it, and the inconsistently minded, unknown, unloved, or 
hostile society of the outer world is allowed by either hus- 
band or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to be home; it 
is then only a part of that outer world which you have roofed 
But so far as it is a sacred place, 
a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth watched over by 
household gods, before whose face none may come, but those 
whom they can receive with love—so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade and light,— 
shade as of the rock in a weary land, and light as of the 
Pharos in the stormy sea;—so far it vindicates the name, 
and fulfills the praise, of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always 
The stars only may be over her head ; the glow- 
worm in the night-cold grass may be the only fire at her 
feet: but home is yet wherever she is; and for a noble wo- 
man it stretches far round her, better than ceiled with cedar, 
or painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for 
those who else were homeless.—John Ruskin. 








wholesome food. Spinach, onions, 
string beans, peas, and celery may 
be used in this way. 

Meats to be served to young child- 
ren, should be selected with special 
care, and should be prepared by 
boiling, broiling or roasting, always 
keeping in mind that the object in 
cooking any meat is to keep in the 
juices. Hence, a very light degree 
of heat is necessary in the beginning 
to harden tHe outside layer of the 
meat and retain the nutritive juices. 
Meats may be included in the diet of 
the child after the fourth year, given 
once a day at the mid-day meal. 

The best meats for the nursery diet 
are beef steak, mutton chop, roast 
beef, roast lamb, broiled chicken, and 
certain delicate fish, such as shad or 
bass. Among the forbidden meats 
are ham, bacon, sausage, pork, 
liver, and all dried or salted meats or 
fish. 


How to Cook Eggs for Children. 


Eggs are a desirable substitute for 
meat at any time, and if properly 
cooked, give concentrated nutriment. 
For the nursery, the plain boiled egg 
is most wholesome. Every woman 
thinks she can boil an egg no matter 
how unskilled she may be in other 
branches of cooking; yet, it is per- 
haps the least understood of all pro- 
cesses. The usual method is to drop 
an egg into boiling water, which is 
allewed to continue boiling for two 
or three or four minutes, with the 
result that the egg is almost raw, or 
the white is tough and leathery, with 
an uncooked yellow, an altogether 
hard, tough, indigestible artiele of 
food. Eggs used in the diet of young 
children should be placed in a pan 
and sufficient water that has come 
to a boil should be poured over 
them. They are then set aside upon 
the back of the stove from 8 to 12 
minutes according to whether or not 
they are liked soft. 

The place of fruit and vegetables 
in the nursery diet will be consider- 
ed in a succeeding paper. 





“IN THE LOVE OF NATURE.” 


To the girl in the country who is 
lonely at times, and wishes for the 
larger social life of the city or vil- 
lage, I have a word to say. It was 
my lot once, in my young woman- 
hood, to make my home on a farm 
in a secluded neighborhood. Few 
girls are situated so unpleasantly if 
one considers the purely social side 
of things. We were four miles from 
a village, no chureh near, very few 
neighbors and those we rarely saw. 
The first winter, life ocoasionally 
seemed to narraw down to waiting 
for the mail and that didn’t always 


turn up at the right time. 
no free delivery then. There were 
no ’phones then in the country. 
The near-by river had an unmanner- 
ly habit of getting out of its banks 
so that days would sometimes pass 
before the postoffice could be visited. 
One time that winter we were ten 
days without a sign from the out- 
side world. Perhaps I moped a bit, 
though I don’t remember doing so, 
but the people were so new to me— 
the few that I saw—the old house 
was full of interesting memories (to 
say nothing of the‘‘ha’nt’’ that climb- 
ed the stairs and rattled ghostly 
chains in the still night hours) and 
somewhere, somehow, I had acquir- 
a strong love for nature which stood 
me in good stead. 

It is this love of nature that I 
would recommend to every girl who 
lives on a farm and therefore has 
opportunity to study the great AIll- 
Mother at first hand. 


You needn’t be a naturalist and 
work with worms and squirmy things, 
after the manner of the small boy 
But you can oon become interested 
in plant life around you—and the 
birds! Get in love with them, get 
hungry to learn about them and their 
habits, and I defy you to pass many 
dull hours where you can hear the 
whistle of a partridge or the cheer- 
ful song of a winter wren. 


We had 


I had never loved a catbird be- 
fore, and never taken pains to notice 
what a flood of rich music they pour 
forth when the mood is on them. 
But after listening to them during 
those spring months, I grew into a 
great love for them and resent any 
slight put upon them. For brilliant, 
joy-giving song, commend me to the 
“Carolina mocking bird,’ as he 
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should be called instead of the ple- 
bian name by which he is usually 
known 

I secured an old botany because I 
couldn’t afford the handsome new 
ones, with their many-colored pict- 
ures showing how to know wild flow- 
ers. Armed with this, an insufficient 
bird book, and a mighty desire to 
ask questions of everybody I met, I 
learned something of that page of 
God’s creation which opened out be- 
fore me. And that page, girls, young 
women, is one that appeals to us. 
Gathering light and wisdom from it 
now while youth is yours, you will 
never find the long summer days en- 
tirely uninteresting. You will prob- 
ably never care for the great debates 
about animal life. I hope you will 
find no real pleasure in such books 
as “The Call of the Wild.” You will 
not give a penny for all of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hunting stories. But after you 
have watched the parent birds feed 
their young ones day after day, after 
you have seen the wonderful care and 
forethought the brave little mother 
takes in order to protect her helpless 
fledglings, you will more fully recog- 
nize that, in God’s great plan, a 
deep and mighty love stirs ceaseless- 
ly, and that in the nurturing and ex- 
pressing of that love no power is so 
great, so patient, so marvelous, as 
the mother-heart. Learning this, you 
may easily learn to honor your own 
mother more profoundly and to look 
with wider sympathy, truer insight, 
upon woman’s common lot, common 
though divine—motherhood. 

MRS. F. L. TOWNSEND. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 





WHEN SENDING THE CHILDREN 
TO SCHOOL. 


The beginning of the schools is now 
here. How many parents are taking 
advantage of their privileges and 
acknowledging the rights of their 
children, of their teacher and of the 
school children, by placing them in 
school on the first day and keeping 
them there every day of the term? 

Parents do not realize the im- 
portance of having their children in 
school at the beginning of the term. 

It is an injustice to three parties for 
children to be delayed from entering 


- school for from a week to a month, 


as is often the case in rural districts. 
It is an injustice to the children thus 
delayed, because they have failed to 
learn principles in their studies which 
will hinder them in their progress 
all through the term; and if the 
pupils thus entered late are begin- 
ners, they cannot enter a class at all 
until the teacher has done a great 
deal of extra work in bringing these 
beginners up so they can enter a 
class. By this extra work of the 
teacher an injustice is also meted out 
to the pupils who were prompt in en- 
tering school at its opening, because, 
while the teacher is giving extra time 
to these tardy pupils, so they may 


(Continued on page 738.) 
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The U. S. Army authorities know a gun; that 
is why, when they decided to equip some troops 
with repeating shotguns, they selected the Win- 
chester in preference to ail other makes. 
experts of the U.S. Ordnance Board also know 
a gun; that’s why, after submitting a Winches- 
ter Repeating Shotgun to all sorts of tests, they 
pronounced it safe, sure, strong and simple. If 
you want a shotgun—buy the one whose 
Strength and reliability led the U. S. Army 
authorities to select it and the U. S. Ordnance 
Board to endorse it—that’s the Winchester, 
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peating Shotguns 


IN THE U. S. ARMY. 
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Editorial Gleaniugs. 





HE EXTREME lateness of the cotton crop this 
year is strikingly shown in the following 
figures just issued by the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture: 

Comparative statistics by States of cotton 

ginned to September 1: 





1910. 1909. 

(7657) 042) 14 el eee Oe 4,505 13,535 
FONG AB: <iskrd. dele erste tel erens 27 449 
130) (406 ee eer ae 604 3,542 
MGTIO aii sa ia 56 tere ao wens ees 2,819 106,301 
TOUIGIATIRS 605. ass )oterewre.os 1,106 3,450 
MISBIBBIDDL sales sos carees 535 1,670 
North Carolina, .... 6.6. 4 1,070 
OAH OMB: % s.c:4) @ ere oe oc8% 397 1,370 
South Carolina: ....06<% 198 18,949 
TONNOSSEO <6 sso ssc esas Stenebs 4 
SSG. ace: aia, a, ser aie orekghe ais 328,625 237,901 
All other States........ 5 5 
TOC): i656 026 0 2. 2 3506,824 388,242 


It will be noticed that every State except Texas 
shows a decrease and that in the northern part of 
the Cotton Belt the amount ginned was so small 
as to count practically nothing. 
ow 

The International Harvester Company has en- 
tered on a line of work that will be watched with 
much interest. It is, in brief, the establishment 
of a bureau of farm information which will answer 
questions on any branch of farm work, furnish 
illustrations of farming and farm machinery to the 
press, collect and distribute statistics and other 
data, supply lecturers and illustrations for lectures 
Prof. J. E. Wag- 
goner, lately with the Mississippi A. & M. College 
will have charge of the work. 

5d 

There is probably no more efficient or consci- 
entious State Health Officer in the South than Dr. 
W. 8S. 
utterance on religious papers advertising patent 


to societies wishing them, etc. 


Rankin, of North Carolina, and his recent 


medicine ‘“‘consumption cures” is in line with his 
policy of plain speaking about vital matters. He 
says: “It is probably safe to say that thousands 
of the 150,000 that die annually of tuberculosis 
in the United States would not die but for the 
postponement of proper treatment on account of 
their misplaced confidence in vicious patent med- 
icines. 


As is well known, most of these remedies 
contain a large per cent of alcohol, or some form 


of opium, or other narcotizing drug that checks 
out the little reserve false 
of To 
those of us who understand this great fraud, the 


religious 


strength and gives 


hope until the day cure is irrevocable. 


papers that assist such fakirs seem to 
follow the disciple who sold life for thirty pieces 
of silver, rather than 
that they 
have it more abundantly.’ ”’ 
a 


How about your fair? 


Him who said, ‘I am come 


might have life, and that they might 


Are you getting ready 
to attend, to exhibit something, to profit by what 
you see there? If not, you are making a mistake. 





MAN HAS just left our office who gave us 


If You Need Help, Just Ask For It. 
“There 


are very few farmers,” he said, ‘‘who real- 


ize the opportunities they have for getting help 
from other sources. I 


this interesting bit of experience: 


make it a point in my 
traveling to try to get every farmer to subscribe 
for The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. I also 
try to get every one to send for the bulletins of the 
State Agricultural Department, State Experiment 
Station, and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. TI also call attention to the helpful pub- 
lications about corn, cotton, tobacco, grain crops, 
fertilizers, stock raising, fruit growing, etc., that 
they can get from firms that advertise in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette—bulletins and pam- 
phlets as valuable as those of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is amazing the number of 
farmers who tell me that they did not know that 
they could get these things free. Some farmers I 
know write for them, sit up till midnight reading 
these bulletins, pamphlets, ete., and then get up at 
4 o’clock in the morning and begin reading 
again.” 

Every reader of The Progressive Farmer should 
be aware of his opportunities for getting this valu- 
able literature for the asking, and yet we have 
no doubt but that the percentage of our readers 
who avail themselves of these opportunities is 
comparatively small. We are continually urging 
every subscriber to keep a quarter’s worth of pos- 
tal cards on hand so as to be ready to order any 
bulletin, catalog, pamphlet, or price list that in- 
terests him, and we are glad to know that the pos- 
tal card habit is taking root. But as we have 
said, the average reader is by no means living up 
to his opportunities. 

1. It ought not to be necessary to say that you 
can send a postal to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and get a free 
farmer’s bulletin on almost any subject you are 
interested in, and that your State Department of 
Agriculture and your State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will send you their bulletins regular- 
ly without charge if you send a postal asking for 
them. And not only can you get the bulletins we 
mention from the State Departments of Agricul- 


ture and State Experiment Stations as well as 
numerous pamphlets and catalogs from agricul- 


tural advertisers, but there is hardly any line of 
work about which you need help that some public 
official, 


employed by State or National Govern- 

ment, is not ready to serve you. 
2. If you wish to get the boys’ corn club 
work in your county, for example, write your 


County Superintendent of* Public Instruction, the 
State Department of Agriculture, or Hon. O. B. 
Martin, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. If you wish to get demonstration work start- 
ed among the farmers in your county, write to 
your State Demonstration Agent and to Br. S. A. 
Knapp, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

4. If you wish to start the important work of 
tick extermination in your community,the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will put you into 
touch with the men who will help you. 

5. If you wish to get a new rural free delivery 
route, write to your Congressman, and to the 
Postoffice Department, Washington, D. C. 

6. If you wish to start stock raising, dairying, 
or fruit growing, the State Department of Agricul- 
ture or your State Experiment Station will doubt- 
less be able to send a man to help you begin right. 

7. The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy Division, Washington, D. C., has men em- 
ployed to visit farmers and give personal instruc- 


tion about silos, creameries, or erecting dairy 
barns. Write to the address just given if inter- 
ested. : 


8. If you wish to improve your roads, write to 
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your State Highway Commissioner, or your State 
Geologist, and get his advice before starting. 

9. If you wish to get a farmers’ institute in your 
community, write to your State Department of 
Agriculture, or your State Director of Farmer.’ 
Institutes, or your State Agricultural Colleze— 
and when writing insist that there should je a 
woman’s institute as well as an institute f the 
men. 

10. If there is an outbreak of any infectious or 
contagious disease among your horses, cattle. or 
hogs, the State Department of Agriculture at : 
capital city, or your State Veterinarian, 
doubtless, make a free inspection. 

11. If you wish to improve your schools, either 
by loca] taxation or consolidation of districts, or 
both, or if you wish to get a public high school 
or school library, write to your County and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction or Scho 
Commissioner, as he may be called. 

Don’t be content to live a shut-in life, but get 
into touch with the great forward movements that 
are carrying Civilization forward and do your part 
in their forward march. No matter what you wish 
to do, there are public-spirited men and women 
waiting to help you, and all you need do is to eal] 
on them. If you do not know whom else to ask, 
simply write direct to The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, and it will either tell you or tell you who 
can tell you. That quarter’s worth of postal cards 
will do more than anything else to put you into 
real touch with the great forward movements of 
the time if you will only make proper use of them. 
And the influence of the farmers as a class will 
grow just in proportion as they let the outside 
world hear from them and make the leaders of 
progress feel that the farmers of the South are 
thoroughly aroused and anxious to go forward 
along all progressive lines. 
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Four Features of This Issue. 
E HAVE little space to call attention to 
\\ the various features of this issue; but 
there are three or four that we just must 
mention. 

The article on ‘“‘How to Get Rid of the Cattle 
Tick” is one of them. Every man who has any 
doubt as to the practicability of doing this work 
by the methods we have outlined should study 
this article. If he does this and then reflects that 
§0,000 square miles of territory has been cleared 
of ticks by these same methods, we do not think 
he will doubt longer. 

The stories of how three farmers have installed 
lighting systems of their own is worth your atten- 
tion, too. Such outfits are going to become much 
more common in the near future. 

All of our readers who live in the Appalachian 
region will be interested, we believe, in the ar- 
ticle, “Some Problems of the Hill Country.” This 
great section with its own particular problems to 
work out, is not interested, we realize, in many 
of the things that appeal to our readers in the 
cotton country; but we never forget the special 
needs of our hill-country readers, and many of 
them have been good enough to say that no other 
paper is worth so much to them or fits their 
ditions so well. We shall try in the 
make this increasingly true. 

Mrs. Stevens takes up again this week the sub- 
ject of feeding children. What she says on this 
subject, too, is worth the thoughtful attention of 
every one who has the care of a child,—even of 
those who are sure they know all about the care of 
children. Many children die from wrong feeding, 
the doctors say; many more live to maturity to be 
troubled with stomach and intestinal disorders all 
their lives. No subject is of more importance. 





A Thought for the Week. 


CITY HAMMERS and polishes its denizens 
A into a refined model: it worships a stan- 
™-dardization; but the country encourages 
differentiation, it loves new types. Thus it is that 
so many great and original men have lived their 
youth upon the land. It would be impossible to 
imagine Abraham Lincoln brought up in a street 
of tenements. Family life on the farm is highly 
educative; there is more discipline for a boy in 
the continuous care ef a cow or a horse than in 
many a term of school. Industry, patience, per- 
severance are qualities inherent in the very at- 
mosphere of country life The so-called manual 
training of city schools is only a poor makeshift 
for developing in the city boy those habits which 
the country boy acquires naturally in his daily 
life. An honest, hard-working country training 
is the best inheritance a father his 
son.”—From David Grayson’s in 
Contentment.” 
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IE WORLD - TRAVEL- 


By CLARENCE POE 














it was five years ago—nine months before 

the awful earthquake of 1906 when I look- 
ed down on it from the top of Mount Tamalpias— 
the splendid city at my feet on the south, the 
Sacramento River winding like a silver thread 
through the valley to the north, on the east the 
far-blue of the Sierras, and on the west a long 
line of fog clouds hanging low over the misty 
Pacific—one of the prettiest of memory’s pictures. 
The view now is little changed, so completely has 
the wrecked and fire-swept city been re-built. 


% AN FRANCISCO again! The last time I saw 
‘w, 


The Isolation of Our Pacific Coast. 


“The trouble with San Francisco is that it is 
too far from the United States,’’ said one of my 
fellow-passengers last night, and he was about 
right. To get to it from the rich States of the 
West and Southwest you must travel across a 
sheer thousand miles of mountain and desert— 
more than a thousand miles if you come by the 
Union Pacific. And this morning in eastern Cali- 
fornia I was more than a mile and a quarter high- 
er up than I am in San Francisco to-night. With 
such a rough and barren country between: our 
Pacific Coast and the thickly settled West Central 
States, one is inclined to think a little more seri- 
ously of Homer Lea’s prediction that Japan will 
ultimately seek to capture the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and California and thus win the complete mastery 
of the Pacific. Certainly I have gained a new 
idea of the enormous difficulty the United States 
would have in getting re-inforcements across to 
its Pacific frontier if the Japanese should succeed 
in capturing two or three of the more important 
railway lines. 

The Stirring ‘‘Days of °49.” 

This dry, desert-like mountain country with its 
few safe passes, also reminds me of the enomous 
death-toll in the rush to California in the gold- 
hunting days of ’49. Only this morning we pass- 
ed Lake Donner, so named because by its banks 
camped a great party of the early immigrants, 
the great majority of whom died of starvation be- 
fore ever reaching their hoped-for El Dorado. 
And hundreds and thousands of others in smaller 
parties—just how many only the record books of 
Heaven will ever tell—left their bleaching bones 
to mark the trail for other travelers, only a few 
of them remembered even by one of those inex- 
pressibly lonely headstones which I saw occasion- 
ally amid the sandy sage brush in the desert yes- 
terday. I myself remembered hearing my father 
tell of emigrants from my old home who started 
out and were never heard of again. 

“Enduring Hardness Like Good Soldiers.”’ 

And yet those days have an unfailing appeal 
for all of us. They had their compensations in 
that their trials brought out the iron in men, and 
called forth the highest qualities of daring and of 
perseverance till death. Hosea Biglow echoed a 
universal feeling of the human heart when he 
Said: ‘I du like a man thet ain’t afeared.” As 
we came through passes this morning hallowed by 
these epic memories of the early settlers, [ could 
not but wonder if the young men of our time will 
be made of stuff as stern and worthy—wondered 
all the more as there stood beside me a lank, pale, 
bespectacled young descendant of these emigrants, 
who complained even of the military training in 
the University as “beastly,” his exquisite ring on 
his right hand and his ruby-and-diamond ring on 
his left marking him unmistakly as a “sissy.”’ No 
wonder William James begins to speculate as to 
what we shall do to develop qualities of hardiness 
and manhood in our city youth—those who are so 
unfortunate as never to have served a farm ap- 
brenticeship in breaking steers and plowing new- 
srounds and mauling rails. I noticed in a maga- 
wine only this morning his reraark that— 

‘To ccal and iron mines, to freight trains, 
to fishing-fleets in Deeember, to dish-washing 
and clothes-washing and window-washing, 
to road-building and tunnel-making, to foun- 
dried and stoke-holes, to the frames of sky- 
scrapers, would our gilded youth be drafted 
off to get the childishness knocked out of 

" them, and to come back to society with 
*There lette 


glad to have 
article. 
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healthier sympathies and soberer ideas, 
treading the earth more proudly.”’ 


The women of those days were heroines, too; 
perhaps even to an even more striking degree than 
the men were heroic, and our twentieth century 
bejeweled and pampered daughters of fortune, in- 
terested only in society, card-playing, novel-read- 
ing, automobiles and gossip, doubtless stand in 
as sore need as the young men of some course in 
hard, practical, unpleasant, human toil, calculated 
to give them a genuine sympathy with labor, the 
knowledge of what a dollar is worth, and more 
practical views of life. Such a course should, of 
course, concern itself chiefly with housekeeping 
and home-making, yet I noticed not without inter- 
est in this morning’s paper that the English prin- 
cess, daughter of King George, is learning type- 
writing: something akin to the spirit which 
prompts the German Emperor to require that 
every prince of the blood-royal shall master a 
trade. 


The Panama Canal and Some Southern Oppor- 
tunities. 

San Francisco just now has its coat off and its 
sleeves rolled up in a bulldog-like endeavor to 
get Congressional endorsement as the place for 
the Panama Canal celebration in 1915. New Or- 
leans wants it, too, and every Southerner should 
give New Orleans all the support possible, for 
whichever city and section gets it will naturally 
impress itself upon the popular imagination as of 
most importance in connection with our Oriental 
trade. Perhaps when our eyes are once turned 
south to Panama, we may also deign to look a 
little further and take notice of the brilliant com- 
mercial opportunities offered us by the develop- 
ment of South America. As it is now, a business 
man here who has traveled over practically the 
entire continent tells me that only seven per cent 
of South America’s trade is with the United 
States, and to get a decent ship for our sister- 
continent you must first sail to Liverpool. And 
yet on the great highway of the seas, these coun- 
tries are next-door neighbors of our Southern 
States and should buy largely of our cotten geods, 
farm implements, and other manufactures. One 
of my Southern friends is shipping a considerable 
quantity of seeds to Argentine—which is the 
United States of South America, with exports 
amounting to three-quarters of a billion a year; 
but we can never hope to get our share of all 
this gelden traffic until we can send commercial 
explorers down there who can speak Spanish. 
More of our college students should learn the 
language, for King Alphonse’s decadent little 
country represents only a small part of the Span- 
ish-speaking world with which our generation has 
to do. 

Utah and the Mormons. 


Yesterday we passed through Utah and I was 
interested in talking with an ex-newspaper man, 
long a resident of Salt Lake City, about the State 
and its people. Irrigation has made it quite a 
fertile Commonwealth, and it is claimed indeed 
that Brigham Young was the father of Western 
irrigation. He may also claim to have been the 
original advocate of ‘‘Ten Acres Enough,’’ for this 
was the amount of land he allotted to each Mor- 
mon, and the careful, intensive and profitable cul- 
tivation given these smaller areas has justified his 
wisdom. Young was unmistakably a man of great 
versatility and ability. The cities he laid off would 
do credit to a landscape gardener; the great 
church structures he planned are marvels of 
architecture, the organization or machinery of the 
Mormon Church is said to be superior even to the 
Roman Catholic, and his business enterprises 
were so well managed that he died—after sup- 
porting unnumbered wives and mere children 
than the fabled “Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe’—worth fully $7,500,000, whereas’ the 
wealth of his entire party when they came to Utah 
was only $2.85. Not impossibly he was fore- 
sighted enough to expect some such result when 
he instituted the plan of requiring revived the Old 
Testament plan of tithing, all good Mormons being 
required to give one-tenth of their gross income 
to the church. 

@oncerning Young as a man of piety and re- 
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““What’s The News?” 


6 NATIONAL Farmers’ Union in session 


























last week at Charlotte, N. C., re-elected 
President Chas. S. Barrett under whose 
wise direction it has made such wonderful prog- 
ress. Resolutions were adopted favoring a tariff 
for revenue only, opposing a central bank, favor- 
ing parcels post, favoring the prohibition of deal- 
ing in cotton futures, endorsing the policy of con- 
servation, favoring physical valuation of rail- 
roads, telegraph lines, ete., by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and urging larger appropria- 
tions for the teaching of agriculture and domestic 
science in the public schools. 
s *£ 8 

Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, surprised the 
country last week by announcing his withdrawal 
as a candidate for re-election. This action makes 
even more unsettled the already uncertain politics 
of that State. B. W. Hooper, the Republican 
candidate, has been endorsed by the ‘‘indepen- 
dent’? Democrats in many counties, and whether 
or not the warring Democratic factions wfll be 
able to agree on a candidate is very uncertain. 
The independents think that Patterson, realizing 
that his defeat for the Governorship was certain, 
may, aS a last desperate move, try to get control 
of the Legislature and go to the Senate. It is 
likely, however, that his political career is prac- 
tically over. First elected as a reformer, he began 
at once the organization of the most perfect ma- 
chine ever known in Tennessee. His flagrant 
abuse of the pardoning power, his attempt to co- 
erce the Supreme Court, and his disregard of his 
pre-election promises proved him as unscruplous 
as he was daring and ambitious. 

* *e * 

The four Democrats on the Ballinger investigat- 
ing committee met with Congressman Madison 
and Senator Nelson and adopted a report declar- 
ing that Secretary Ballinger was unfitted for his 
post and asking him to resign. Mr. Madison join- 
ed in the report with the Democrats. The other 
Republican members refused to attend the meet- 
ing. Chairman Nelson will call them together and 
a report will likely be adopted exonerating Mr. 
Ballinger. The whole investigation has been a 
fierce partisan struggle, and the committee seems 
to have done almost everything except deliberate. 

*- * *& 

The election in Maine last Tuesday was a gen- 
eral surprise. The Democrats had scarcely dared 
hope to carry the State, but their candidate for 
Governor, F. M. Plaisted, was elected by 3,000 
to 5,000; they elected three of the four Congress- 
men and will possibly control the Legislature. 
It has been nearly 30 years since the State had 
a Democratic Governor. 

* * * 

The sensational features of Mr. Roosevelt’s trip 
last week were the refusal of Mayor Seidel, of Mil- 
waukee, to welcome him to that city, and his re- 
fusal in turn to dine at the same banquet with 
Senator Lorimer. The day after this happened 
the jury acquitted Lee O’Neill Browne, charged 
with bribery in the Lorimer election. 

ees 

The long-standing Newfoundland fishing dis- 
pute between the United States and England has 
been settled by the Hague Tribunal. The verdict 
is a compromise, and Senator Root is reported as 
saying that the United States gets the small end of 
the bargain. 

* ~ 7. 

Lloyd W. Bowers, Solicitor Generai of the Unit- 
ed States, who was slated, it is generally believed, 
for appointment to the Supreme Court, died last 
Friday. He was 51 years old and a native of 
Massachusetts. 

s* ¢ 8 

Early returns from Arkansas indicate the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidates by the usual 
majorities and the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum. 

* * * 

Ten high officials of the Swift, Armour and Mor- 
ris packing-house concerns are under indictment 
for conspiracy im restraint of trade. 

* * * 

A great OVation was given Gifford Pinchot at 
the National Conservation Congress and his pol- 
icies endorsed by the meeting. 

s* 8s « 

The International Eucharistic Congress, a great 
meeting of Catholic churchmen, closed last Sun- 
day. 

s ¢© # 


Connecticut Democrats have nominated Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin for Governor. 
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Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


of ccrrect type. Royally bred, rich, fine color, all 
pedigreed, any ageor sex. Bred Gilts and Sows 
a specialty. Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp 
for reply. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co. - 


Poland China Pigs and 
S. C. R. I. Red Chickens 


A limited number of extra fine S. C. R. IL. Red 
Cockerels and Pullets from prize winning stock, 
A first prize Cock and a few good Hens. Alsoa 
few choice P. C. Pigs entitled to registration. 


CEDAR LANE FARM, ons Richlands, N. C. 


Duroc Boars 


Good ones, and registered. 


Mulberry, Tenn 


Ready for service. 
$20.00 while they last. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - Bell Buckle, Tenn 


COOK FARMS 


First Annual Sale of the Cook Farms will be held 
Friday, Sept. 30th. This will be the grandest event 
of the kind ever held in Kentucky. 50 saddle 
mares, colts, and fillies; 50 jennetts and colts. 

Write for catalogue and attend the sale. 


J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington, Ky. 





HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


Breeder Regi: 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. ‘Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier ine, 

HARRIS, Proprietor. — 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fajl Pigs all sold. Have 10¢ head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 


June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
t lot of pigs we haeee ever been able to pro- 
Indian Runner rr os - “4 greatest laying 
fowl - <i. Eggs $1.50 
STAN BERY ‘& SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co, sss es =e psennenmmene 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The best. Orders booked for Berkshire Pigs, 
Oct. delivery, $6.00 each, all registered. 4 Collie 
Female Pups from driving stock. Can furnish 
400 to 600 good feeding Steers for Oct. delivery. 

R. C. Rhode Island Red Chickens, $1.00 each. 
Sitaection guaranteed on all steck. 


WwW. E. Shipley, de Valle Crucis, N. C. 


We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE. setshaae' i 


both sexes, choicely bred and geen | individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Addrei 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jelfersonton, Va. 


" Bevlalides and ‘Bese Suen 
Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 
I offer. . L. BARR . 

Raleigh, N. C., Hillsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 
REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality, 


R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


‘We breed and raise the 
mM th Kentucky Jacka, 








Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules, A large 
lot to select from. 

JOE, E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION Orry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 

H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


Jakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 




















Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. GOhoice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. 














L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 





[] LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. ( 














LIGHT RUNNING 


“Buggy Talk’’ 
is an interest- 
ing booklet 
telling just 
how a buggy 
is made and 
what a buggy 


should be. Let 
us send you 
One free. 


Oxford, N. C. 


<N-CAaAco 





omMrA~IMS 


“BEST OUT” 
Oxford Buggy Co., 














HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


Some Common Misapprehensions—Possibilities of Inoculation 
—Stockmen in Tick-Infected Territory Should Bring Only Young 


Stock from Tick-Free Territory. 


By Tait 


HE WRITER of this series of 
WT articles on tick eradieation is 

receiving a goodly number of 
letters in which the writers question 
statements which he has made. These 
letters are remarkable, in that none 
of them have raised a single ques- 
tion that has not often been raised 
before, and as often answered. One 
amusing feature is the positive as- 
surance with which some of our 
critics tell us we know nothing about 
the manner in which ticks breed or 
reproduce themselves. 


Wow Ticks Breed. 


The most common, although erron- 
eous, belief of our critics is that the 
old female or mother tick drops to 
the ground and after awhile bursts 
open and young ticks emerge from 
her ruptured bedy. Once for all, 
and positively, we wish to state that 
this common belief is false. No ticks 
breed that way. How much easier 
and more sensible it would be for 
these honest but mistaken friends 
to put a mother tick in a bottle, plug 
it up with a wad of cotton, set the 
bottle away in a dark place and 
watch the results. They can verify 
our statement with less trouble than 
they can convince us that ticks burst 
open and permit young live ticks to 
crawl out of them. We have seen 
thousands of them lay eggs and 
have seen the young ticks emerge 
from the shells, and if any one will 
send us a tick that breeds in any 
other way we will make him a pres- 
ent of a life subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette, or give 
him anything else he may ask for. 

Another common error is that the 
common ticks on cattle are not the 
fever ticks. No other species ever 
become numerous on cattle. When- 
ever large numbers of ticks are 
found on cattle after July 15 or 
August 1, it may be taken for grant- 
ed that they are fever ticks. 

One good friend says that the com- 
mon old tick,with a white spot just 
back of its head, does not breed the 
way I described for the fever tick. 
Now, our friend is guilty of just two 
errors. This tick with the spot on 
its back is not the most common tick 
on cattle and it does not breed by 
bursting open and allowing the 
yeung ticks to crawl out of its body, 
but lays eggs just as does the fever 
ticks, as any one may prove by put- 
ting one in a bottle or box and 
watching it a few weeks. This tick 
with the white spot gets on all sorts 
of animals, but it is not the com- 
mon cattle tick—it is not the one 
that carries tick fever and does so 
much damage to the cattle industry. 


You Can Not Kill Ticks by Feeding 
the Cattle Sulphur, Etc. 


The other amusing points are the 
numerous remedies suggested for 
killing. the ticks. We have no time 
to argue the case, but we know from 
actual experience and trial, that 
none of these substances when fed 
to the cattle cause the ticks to 
drop off, nor will they keep the 
ticks from getting on the cattle. The 
ticks drop off all right, but it is be- 
cause they have matured on the cat- 
tle and arrived at the stage of their 
development when it is necessary 
that they leave the cattle. 

There are no so-called “yearling 
ticks’’ and no tieks that live without 
getting on to some animal, for any 








Butler. 


great length of time. In the eight 
or ten species of ticks that get on 
cattle there exist differences in their 
life history, but we have, as first 
stated, described the habits of the 
common cattle tick, the only one 
that is ever numerous on cattle after 
August 1, and the only one that 
causes tick fever in cattle. It is the 
common, well known tick that gets 
on cattle and sometimes on horses, 
mules and deer; but it is not the 
tick that gets on man, dogs, rabbits, 
or any other animal except those 
named. 


No Treatment for Tick Fever. 

We have also been asked how to 
treat tick fever, and how cattle that 
have been grown to an age of a year 
or more, in the tick-free area, may 
be brought to a tick-infested area 
without loss. 

In the first place, it may as well 
be plainly stated that there is no 
satisfactory treatment for tick fever. 
There is no treatment that is likely 
to pay for the expense and trouble 
involved. On the other hand, cattle 
over eight months old may be inocu- 
lated and in a large measure protect- 
ed from a fatal attack of tick fever; 
but the expense of this, the effect on 
the cattle and the subsequent effects 
of the ticks as purely skin parasites, 
in irritating the cattle and sucking 
their blood, are such a tax on the 
eattle industry to render the pro- 
cedure unprofitable and impractica- 
ble, as a general or effective means 
of handling the cattle tick problem. 
There is but one satisfactory means 
of meeting the tick situation, and 
that is by tick eradication. The chief 
reason for this is that eradication is 
comparatively easy and permanent; 
whereas any other method is difficult 
expensive and ineffective, or a mere 
makeshift. 

In those sections, however, where 
cattle are not properly controlled, or 
in the free range section, if a man 
wishes to control his individual cat- 
tle and improve tha@ir quality, inocu- 
lation may assist him to introduce, 
with comparative safety, pure-bred 
bulls or other cattle for breeding 
purposes. 


Inoculation Against Tick Fever. 


Such inoculated cattle will not do 
as well as tick-free cattle, nor do we 
advise inoculation as either the first 
or second best means of handling the 
tick question; but by it, animals of 
pure breeding may be introduced 
with a death loss of 3 to 8 per cent. 
As stated, we recommend tick eradi- 
cation as the best method and where 
this plan will not be adopted we ad- 
vise as the best way of introducing 
pure-bred animals, the purchase of 
calves under four months of age, in 
preference to inoculation of older 
animals. 

The calf at birth is not entirely 
proof against tick fever, nor free 
from attacks of ticks; but ticks sel- 
dom attack calves under’ three 
months of age in large numbers, and 


if they do, it is a well established fact | 


that comparatively speaking the calf 
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THORNHILL WAGONS 


HAUL MORE—LAST LONGER—RUN LIGHTER, 
THORNHILL OWNER OR DEALER. 











under that age is not much suscep- 
tible to tick fever. As the calf aq- 
vances in age, if it does not become 
infested with ticks it gradually loses 
the natural immunity or freedom 
from tick fever that it enjoyed at 
birth and by the time it reaches ma- 
turity is highly susceptible 
disease. This is the result, no mat- 
ter where the animal is raised, free- 
dom from ticks being the only im- 
portant matter in determining the 
question of susceptibility. 

If, however, the young calf that is 
only slightly susceptible to tick fever, 
say when two to four months old, 
gets a few ticks on it, a mild attack 
of tick fever is contracted and this 
protects it from a more severe attack 
later. Repeated attacks of ticks, as 
the calf is growing up, result in its 
acquiring a high degree of immunity 
to the disease without at any time 
béimg seriously, or at least danger- 
ously affected with tick fever. 

Young Calves Less Susceptible. 

Of course, young calves sometimes 
suffer so severely from tick fever as 
to cause their death, and there are 
more of these cases than generally 
supposed, but still they are compar- 
atively rare. It is, therefore, reason- 
ably safe to introduce a calf under 
three or four months old from a 
tick-free area into a_ tiek-infested 
pasture. There may be loss, but it 
will be less than when the inocula- 
tion of cattle over eight or ten 
months of age is practiced. The death 
loss will be less and the effect on the 
growth of the calf from subsequent 
attacks and tick infestation will be 
less. 

In view of these facts we recem- 
mend the introduction of calves un- 
der four months old for purposes of 


to the 


obtaining pure-bred animals _ for 
breeding in preference to _ inoc- 
ulation. There is the one objec- 


tion, that with our methods of poor 
feeding and our short pastures, bet- 
ter grown animals may sometimes 
be obtained when older cattle are 
purchased. In view of the fact that 
inoculation is in many cases valuable 
in aiding to have animals introduced 
for breeding purposes, we will de- 
scribe the operation in our next 
article. 


$50 T0$300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1°!l save you from 
£50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline , 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 











lower than dealer. or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot casb. 


GALLOWAY ae 
Price and quality speak for themselves ; et res 


and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


P. —— 


Trial. Satisiac 
ff tion or money 
ff _ back. Write forspec 
ial proposition. 
Y you pay me is for raw 
material, and 
one small profjt. 
my big BOOK FRE 


Wm. Galloway, Pres 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Statiog) 

Waterloo, lows 









newtewe Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice how much time two men 
could lose going to the field to load a high wagon 


anne wait ner? 

One man with a Low-Down Handy Wagon 
would have the load half on before the two 
men get started. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68, HAVANA, ILL. 


ing on the ott 





a 


will make yourold farm wagon 


as good as new. Save money be- 
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TIMELY TOPICS FOR STOCKMEN. 


N WARM WEATHER, when the 
l hogs are getting dry feed, they 

may drink more water than is 
conductive to the largest gains, just 
as in cold weather they may not 
drink as much as would be best for 
them. This may be regulated by 
feeding wet feeds, but if error is to 
occur, probably it is advisable that 
they be allowed a full supply of 
clean water. 

& 

Halter break the colt while it is 
sucking its mother. If you started 
haltering it as soon as born it never 
needed any breaking. If left until 
several months old before being hal- 
tered, it will resent the confinement 
put put on a strong halter it can not 
preak and tie it where it cannot hurt 
itself. If left tied up this way for 
a short time, it will usually lead 
when released. 

3 

There is no pasture plant that can 
be used in the South that has the 
large and general value of Bermuda 
grass and yet it has its limitations. 
It is good for hogs, as compared with 
a dry lot or a lot where everything 
else grows, except pasture plants; 
but no grass pasture is satisfactory 
for hogs. It will lessen the feed 
necessary to carry them along and 
may even sustain them without other 
feed, but it will not give satisfactory 
results as a hog pasture. It supplies 
sueculence, a necessary constituent 
of any ration for any of our farm 
animals, but richer plants will give 
better results. 


So long as a ton of silage, or of 
corn stover, can be obtained for a 
cost equal to or less than that paid 
for cottonseed hulls it is poor econ- 
omy for any farmer to buy hulls. 
Hulls sell for from $5 to $10 a ton 
and silage may be had at from $2 to 
$3 a ton and corn stover at not more 
than $3 a ton, when the cost of har- 
vesting the crop by pulling the ears 
is deducted. 

od 

There is no longer any question 
about it being cheaper to let the 
hogs gather their feed crops than to 
harvest these crops for them. But 
it must be remembered that there 
are differences in crops. The pas- 
ture will furnish the cheapest feed 
if it be the right sort of a pasture. 
It is not enough that there be pas- 
ture plants in abundance. The 
stomach of the hog is small and he 
needs plants that are rich in feed 
nutrients. Peanuts, soy beans and 
cowpeas stand first, then come the 
clovers and other legumes used for 
pastures. 

a 

In our territory no heed need be 
given to keeping sheep or other live 
stock warm, with the possible excep- 
tion of the time the young are pro- 
duced, but sheep and possibly all 
other animals are benefitted by quar- 
ters where they can keep dry. It is 
protection from rain and wind rather 
than from cold that our live stock 
need. Perhaps a dry place to lie 
down is all that is required in the 
way of shelter for our live stock. 








DAIRYING ON A SMALL FARM. 


I have been following a three- 
year rotation with peas planted 
after the corn and oats, but my 
cotton dies with the wilt. What 
change would you advise me to 
make? About one-third of my 
land (30 acres) is partly taken 
with Bermuda grass. I have 
been thinking of fencing this 
field and stocking with cattle. 

G. BH. K. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

On so small a place I do not think 
that you can afford to depend on pas- 
ture. Grazing belongs to large areas. 
But you can make a small place 
profitable by running a dairy and 
having at all time- plenty of green 
forage to cut and feed to cows in 
the stable, and can in this way make 
a great deal of manure and improve 
your farm rapidly. I would suppose 
that you would have a good market 
for good butter as there is always a 
scarcity of good butter in the South-} 
ern towns. Your climate will give 
you a great advantage for this sort 
of work. 

As cotton wilts on your land, there 
is no money for you in cotton, and I 
would devote the place to the pro- 
duction of forage and green feed. 
You can grow some corn, of course, 
and that I would put in the silo, 
planting the corn a little closer than 
you usually do for grain. That is, 
plant it in rows 4 feet apart and 10 
inches in the row. Then, having a 
small silo, you can put the corn into 
the silo when it is beginning to 
glaze. Then the peas in the corn can 
be cut as wanted daily and fed to) 
cows in the stable, and you can sow} 
oats and crimson clover on this land | 
in September, using one bushel of | 
oats, and 15 pounds of clover seed | 
s0wn on after the oats are sown and! 
harrowed in. This will make you a 
fine crop of hay, and you can follow 
the oats and clover with peas, and 
cut them, too, green for feeding and 
what are not used in this way you 
can make into hay. Then follow 
these peas with crimson clover alone, 
to be cut and fed green in spring 
and turned for corn. The silage andj 





hay will give you an abundance of 
feed and you can soon be able to 
carry a large number of cows with 
only a small lot of Bermuda to turn 
them on for exercise more than any- 
thing else. Feeding them in sum- 
mer the green stuff, either in this 
feed lot or in stalls, and getting a 
large lot of manure, you can grow 
more and more feed. Mr. Dietrich, 
in Pennsylvania years ago, did this 
on a 15-acre farm till he finally kept 
30 cows on the 15 acres and had 
more long feed than they could con- 
sume. In a few years you should be 
able to feed fully 30 cows, and hav- 
ing this short rotation and a great 
deal of manure, you could make all 
the feed they need, and if you study 
modern dairy methods and put up a 
first-class article of butter you 
should be able to make money on a 
small place. These forage crops of 
peas, oats and clover with corn silage 
will be far better for you than 
grasses. 





“SEE AND rm h 
DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


We cannot believe that there is 
a sensible man living who would 
purchase any other than a DE 
LAVAL Cream Separator for his 
own use if he would but see and 
try an improved DE LAVAL ma- 
chine before buying. 

It is a fact that 99% of all sepa- 
rator buyers who do see and try a 
DE LAVAL machine before buy- 
ing purchase the DE LAVAL and 

b will have no other. The 1% who 
do not buy the DE LAVAL are 
those who allow themselves to be 
influenced by something other than 
real genuine separator merit. 

Every responsible persun who 
wishes it may have the Free Trial 
of a DE LAVAL machine at his 
own home without advance pay- 
ment or any obligation whatsoever. 
Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent 
in your nearest town or write to 
the Company direct. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 8T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 &. MADISON 6T- 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO BTS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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$990 Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vanized Stock Tank made of 
@ special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog Pp 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting materiel, 
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Harvest Your Cow Peas With the 
THARP & SEXTON 
Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 


Write for descriptive circulars. 
THARP & SEXTON, -:- Salisbury, Md. 


Cowpea Thresher 


A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 


Threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy beans from mown vines as 
perfectly as any up-to-date wheat 
thresher doesits work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. En- 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Govern- 
ment Experts, State Experiment 
Stations. Madeintwosizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years. 
Free Catalogue on request. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN TrRESHER COMPANY, 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
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400 sold in 3 months. For 11 years 

we've madethem Shipped direct from 
factory.* Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., 
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Atlanta, Ga 








Continuous Travel. 


Lightest, Strong- % 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 





Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will 
smoothly, quickly and economically w'thout break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make tni+ 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Koyal, oval 
Junior, Reyat Economy and New C 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1] & MFG. CO., 

Department Ohattanooga, Tenn. 

















On Your Hay 
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F YOU bale your hay with an I H C hay press you get 100 per cent value out of your hay crop. Baled hay finds 

a ready market and brings top-notch prices—there is no waste, no dust to give horses a cough. Baled hay is 
easier to handle and retains the nutritive value of the sweet, green hay. 
should have one of these presses for your own use. 


I H C hay presses are supplied to be operated with either one or two horses. The International motor baling 
press is furnished with a 3, 4 or 6-horsepower I H C gasoline engine—a hay press and portable engine in one. 
Call on the International local dealer and ask him to demonstrate these presses to you, or, if you prefer, write 
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IHC LINE 


TRADE MARK A SEAL OF EACE BD A GUARANTEE OF 





It will more than pay for itself in the saving it makes. Baled 
hay takes up about one-fifth as much space as loose hay, therefore the entire crop of the average hay grower can be 
stored under cover. If you bale your hay there will be no old stack tops aad bottoms to go to waste. With an 


IHC Pull Power Hay Press 


you can bale your own hay. You will not waste any of your crop or share part of your profit with a contract baler. 
Ask any man owning one. He will tell you that his I H C hay press more than paid for itself the first year by the 





Even if you don’t sell your hay, you 
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736 (14) 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN HILL COUNTRY. 
(Continued from page 726.) 
the few penalties being mostly un- 
enforced because it is no one’s busi- 
ness to prosecute the men who start 
the fires. A few thousand dollars 
spent in efficient State supervision of 
forest lands would save millions in 

this way alone. 

It must be realized, too, that there 
is entirely too much clearing of steep, 
rough land going on in the hill sec- 
tions. Every year hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres, which in many cases 
are far removed from any road, are 
cleared, worked for a few years in 
corn, t~»bacco or other crops, and 
then ailowed to wash away or to 
grow up again in brush and weeds. 
While there are undoubtedly many 
thousand of acres of land in this sec- 
tion which could be made profitable 
in pasture or in orchards, the fact re- 
mains that less clearing of land, 








The Farmers’ Market Place 








Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order If the rate seems high, re 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Brown Leghorns Laying strain. Dollar each. 


Write Alieous Barker, Avex, N.C. 


* For Sale—Recleaned Apvler Oats, 90c. f. 0. b. 
Rome, Ga. Victor Dean, Route 7. Rome, Ga. 


Choice Recleaned Fialcaster Seed Wheat $1.40 
per bushel. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N.C. 


Tobacco Planters—Splendid opportunities here 
Address Tullahoma Tobacco Works, Tullahoma, 
Tenn. 





Single Comb White Leghorns. Cockereis. $1 00; 
trios $2.50 and #3.00. Wm. Battle Cobb, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Fine farming lands, house and store for sale. 
Write for particulars. Graded school. C. V. 
Batts, Wiilard, N. C. 





For Sale—Registered Poland China Service 
Boars and Pigs for October delivery. Marl Val 
ley Farm, Disputanta, Va. 


A few trios of white Holland Turkeys for sale 
These are verv fine breeders. Address Sand 
Ridge Poultry Farm, Williamstone, N. C. 


Bargain—Twenty acre Dairy Farm Silo, on edge 
of twelve thousand inhabitant Eastern city. ““Y,” 
care The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry. One hun- 
dred pounds, sixty cents; five hundred, $2.50. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Miils, S. C. 


Vegetable Plants—Lettuce, Celery, Strawberry, 
now ready. il other plants and roots in their 
season. Price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hedge Plants—Amoor River and California 
Privet, strong, well branched, heavy rooted plants, 
$2.75 per hundred. R. F. D. Reynolds, Winston- 
Sa'em, N.C. 

White Leghorn Cockerels, famous “Elsing”’ 
strain first mati: g off prize winning birds Chicago 
and Ohio Snow white. Aprilhatched. Improve 
yours. $2now. Koyall White, Aulander, N.C. 








300 bushels choice Purple Straw Seed Wheat 
for saie. Has been carefully bred for severs! 
years Yieltedt is year 29% bushels for ent:re 
crop. Per bushel, $1.50. B. F. Yancey, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 





North Carolina Herd Registeréd Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circular gladly furnished. 
All pigs on hand sold. Orders booked future de 
livery fiee, no shipments until next January. 
Pedig' ees fiee. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edge- 
combe Co.,N.©. rite ich alae eal A 

Wanted—Capable men to learn real estate, ad- 
vertising, and insuranc; business in home locality 
and represent us: no c»nvassing; good prospects 
for good men; all kinds of property listed free; 
send yous, Mutual Realty Co., 1829 “G’’ 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 

; soil easily cultivated and productive, goia- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
s, President. Sylvester. Ga. 


Bargains— Black Spanish Jack, 7% years old, 
welbred. Extra Colts, $250. Would exchange 
for young mule or brood mare. Thoroughbred 
4-year old Jersey Bull, from the best sire ond 
dam A. & M. Cullege. Ral igh. N. C., $100. 
J, H. Henley, Cresent Farm, Sanford, N. C. 











Field cleaned and Recleaned after thrashed Seed 
Wheat, Rve, and Oats; well sacked. Thoroughbred 
Essex Pigs and Angora Goats, crated hght. 
Money back on all stok if not p'eased. Nineteen 
varieties Poultry. Eggs one dehar setting. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N.C. 


rather than more clearing, is needed, 
and that in many cases the refor- 
estation of land now cleared would 
be better work than the clearing of 
that now in timber. 


IV. 


It will come to be realized, too, 
that while the grain crops can be 
profitably grown throughout all this 
section, most of the land is best 
adapted to pasture for the raising of 
live stock. Here in this hill country 
is a dairy region unrivaled by any 
on the continent. With fertile lands 
which will produce the finest pastur- 
age, with an abundance of pure wa- 
ter, and with the whole South as a 
market, the dairyman finds here op- 
portunities probably unequalled any- 
where else. The rapid development of 
the industry in all the foothill region 
is conclusive proof of the possibilities 
open here to the practical dairyman; 
and as time goes on, and the oppor- 
tunities are better understood, the 





development is bound to become more 
rapid. Horses amd sheep and hogs 
and beef cattle, too, may all be prof- 
itably grown in the districts of this 
region which are really adapted to 
farming. As a sheep country it is 
pronounced by many experts as un- 
excelled, .and some of the finest 
strains of horses that America has 
yet produced have been bred in the 
Virginia and Tennessee hill eountry. 


V. 


Fruit growing is another industry 
which is coming into its own, but 
which is yet in its infancy. There 
is no finer apple section anywhere 
than the western parts of Virginia 
and North Carolina and the eastern 
part of Tennessee. The development 
of the industry in Virginia amd in a 
few sections in North Carolina has 
in the past few years been wonder- 
ful. And what has been done in a 
hundred or so cases can be done in 
many thousand. Apples from the 
Pacific Coast sell in the spring for 
five cents each in Southern cities— 
cities which are within 150 miles of 
this region where apples of equal size 
and of far finer flavor than are grown 
on the Pacifie Coast can be produced. 
The neglect of the opportunity here 
offered is surprising, but it is due, in 
a great measure, to the same cause 
which has hindered the general de- 
velopment of this whole region—that 
is, the great lack of transportation 
facilities. A man may buy the fin- 
ast of apple lands at $5 to $10 per 
acre, but if he has to haul his fruit 
ten or fifteen miles over a bad road 
before he: gets to market it, he is not 
likely to care to embark in the en- 
terprise. If better roads and more 
railways are constructed throughout 
this mountain country, the develop- 
ment of the fruit-growing industry is 
sure to increase to an extent of 
which few persons have yet dream- 
ed. And it is not apples alone that 
can be grown here, but all the small- 
er fruits. The possibilities of grape 
growing in this section are not yet 
appreciated, and there seems no rea- 
son why sections of this hfil country 
should not find the growing of late 
peaches, those that ripen in Septem- 
ber and October, as profitable as the 
Georgia peach belt has found the 
growing of the summer crop. 


VI. 


While the mountain farmer will 
always have the disadvantage of hills 
to climb in his work and will always 
labor under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing to provide more power to do the 
same amount of work and of being 
unable to use some of the modern 
machinery, he has one great advan- 
tage which he has yet almost entire- 
ly failed to realize. . The streams, big 
and little, that run down from the 
mountain sides with falls ranging 
anywhere from a few inches to a 





hundred feet furnish a supply of 
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The Celebrated TORNADO Line of| 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters, also Tubular Silos 
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Massillon, 


We can furnish you complete equipments for the preparation and storage of 
ensilageé and all other rough stock foods. Our Machines are the lightest running; 
with Self-Feed and unusual durability. Power 
and capacity figured on a gas engine basis. 

Our Silos are equipped with our patented 
door system; continuous, interchangeable door, 
forming a complete ladder and absolutely air- 
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Ohio. 









power sufficient to turn almost every 
wheel and run every spindle in 
Southern manufacturing plants. And 
when the farmer of the hill country 
once appreciates the great value of 
the power which is here going to 
waste we may be sure that he will 
proceed to put it to use. There are 
hundreds of hill-country farms where 
the streams might pump water into 
the house, run the cream separator 
and feed cutter, saw the wood, turn 
the grind-stone, do the churning, and 
perform a hundred other operations 
which the farmer now does by hand 
or horse-power. It is not too much 
to believe, either, that within the 
course of the next ten or twenty 
years there will be many country 
homes lighted by these same streams. 
All that is needed in many instances 
to bring most of the comforts of the 
city home to what are now isolated 
and primitively furnished farm- 
houses, is the harnessing of some 
near-by stream to run a small dyna- 
mo. And when the farmer can have, 
at almost no cost at all, the power 
to light his home and do most of 
the little odd jobs about the house 
and barn, his love for his farm and 
the profits he will derive from it witl 
increase to a very marked degree. 

This is no fanciful idea, either. The 
thing is being largely done in Switz- 
erland and in the mountain districts 
of France, and surely Southern far- 
mers will not be less ready to utilize 
the natural advantages they have 
than are those of Europe. 

This development of the now un- 
utilized water-power will doubtless 
co-operate with the difficulty in build- 
ing good roads and the demand for 
better schools, in tending to develop 
in the future the group system of 
farm settlements—that is, bringing 
together a number of farm homes in 
little groups or villages in the more 
accessible situations and desirable lo- 
cations. This grouping together of 
country homes in little settlements 
scarcely large enough to be called 
villages, would seem to be one of the 
almost inevitable developments of 
the future in all rural districts, but 
it will be probably more marked in 
these sections whete for any reason 
communication and travel are diffi- 
cult: 

The establishment of telephone 
lines, however, will do much to get 
rid of the {solation which now de- 
tracts so much from the satisfaction 
of living in so many homes in the 
more retired country districts; and 
we may confidently count on the es- 
tablishment of telephone systems 
over all the hill territory as one of 
the things sure to follow and sure to 
promote the attainment of a high de- 
gree of agricultural prosperity. 


In any country where the popula- 
tion is spare and scattered, as itis in 
the mountain region, the school prob- 





THORNHILL WAGONS 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED—YOUR MONEY BACK IF NoT 
ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


lem becomes a very vexing one. It 
is a sure thing, however, that the old 
hill school house now so common—a 
little one-room log cabin, poorly heat- 
ed and excessively ventilated, with- 
out equipment, and with the sort of 
teacher that can be had for $25 or 
$30 a month—must go. Some meth- 
od must be found of bringing more 
children together and thus making 
“possible the building of better school 
houses, better furnished, and the em- 
ployment of more competent teach- 
ers. Consolidation of school districts 
with transportation of the pupils is 
attainable in many localities, but in 
the. more rugged portions of the ter- 
ritory under discussion this is im- 
practicable and other means must be 
resorted to. It is not unlikely that 
it will be found the policy of wisdom 
to establish in many of the outlying 
mountain settlements, boarding 
schools capable of accommodating 
fifty to one hundred pupils, and to 
make provision—if necessary, from 
public school funds—to bring the 
children from the remote mountain 
homes to these schools for five or 
six months in the year. If these 
schools were provided with indus- 
trial and domestic science depart- 
ments, it is altogether probable that 
the labor of the children could be 
made to pay a great part of their ex- 
penses while in attendance, and this 
without interfering with their regu- 
lar school work and without dividing 
the school 


into working and non- 

working pupils. 
Of course, to establish such 
schools and to provide the _ nec- 


essary equipment would mean a con- 
siderable outlay at the start, but 
such an outlay would be much more 
economical for the community and 
the State than would the present pol- 
icy of permitting those children who 
live beyond reach of the school house 
to grow up in ignorance. Indeed, 
the one great problem of all this re- 
gion may be said to be that of educa- 
tion. Only two States in the Union, 
New Mexico and Louisiana, rival 
North Carolina, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee in their percentage of illiter- 
ate native-born whites; and it is 
these mountain sections that furnish 
the mass of this illteracy. In the 
hill sections of South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama and Georgia the same 
deplorable degree of illiteracy is 
found; and if these States would not 
continue to wear this unenviable 
badge of ignorance, they must set 
themselves with quiet determination 
to the task of giving the children of 
these mountains better school facil- 
ities. 
VII. 

A practical platform of rural de- 
velopment in this mountain region 
would seem, then, to include, first of 
all, the recognition of the fact that 
the great wealth of this section lies 
in its forests and water-power and 
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the adoption by both State and indi- 
viduals of measures to preserve 
these. 

State forest reservations must 
be established to protect the head- 
waters of the rivers which rise here 
aud some provision made to prevent 
the reckless burning off of the moun- 
tain sides now so common. The in- 
dividuals who .own these mountain 
lands must remember that timber is 
a crop the same as wheat or corn, 
and that it is to be judiciously har- 
vested and kept growing, not to be 
recklessly slaughtered and turned 
over to the mercy of unchecked fires. 
There are many cases in which State 
interference with the clearing of 
mountain land would be justifiable. 
It has been already decided by the 
Supreme Court of Maine that the 
State has a right to prevent reckless 
deforestation of any land when it is 
liable to be destructive of property 
elsewhere. And the _ deforestation 
of these mountain sides means in- 
creasingly destructive floods along 
all the rivers which rise here. The 
preservation of the Appalachian for- 
ests is a matter of importance to the 
dweller along the Atlantic Coast and 
to the inhabitant of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, as well as to the peo- 
ple who dwell among the hills. 

Recognizing, then, this prime nec- 
essity of forest preservation, the far- 
mers of this section must come next 
to adapt their system of farming to 
the lands which they have to culti- 
vate. There is much land in this re- 
gion eminently suited to the growing 
of grain crops, but the great crop of 
this whole mountain country is grass. 
And to utilize this grass profitably, 
live stock are needed. The develop- 
ment of the poultry industry in the 
last few years has been something 
wonderful. Similar development will 
doubtless take place with swine and 
sheep, and under favorable condi- 
tions, with beef cattle and horses. 
There is every reason to expect that 
in a comparatively few years this 
will also be one of the great dairy 
districts of America. 

Fruit growing is another one of 
the special industries which may be 
confidently counted on for this re- 
gion, and with the present low price 
of suitable land and the high prices 
of good fruit and the great demand 
for it, fruit growing insures remark- 
able profits to those who engage in 
it in a modern and, business-like way. 

While live stock may be profitably 
grown, however, in districts without 
good roads, profitable fruit growing 
demands good transportation facil- 
ities, so the profitable fruit sec- 
tions will always be limited to those 
within easy reach of good roads. This 
brings us to the next great need of 
this section: the development of 
transportation and communication 
facilities. A veritable crusade for 
good roads is a erying need through- 
out practically all the hill country 
and more especially in those more 
mountainous portions where there 
are rich lands which can never be 
made desirable places of residence 
until they are put into communica- 
tion with the outside world. Good 
wagon roads, more railroads, and the 
establishment of telephone lines may 
justly be regarded as prime neces- 
Sities in the proper development of 
this section. 

The establishment of proper school 
facilities with adequate provision 
for the children who live in the more 
isolated homes, is another problem 
Which must be worked out with in- 
finite care and patience, because it is 
at once by far the most important 
and probably one of the most diffi- 
Cult of solution of all that confront 
this region. 

The utilization of the now wasted 
water-power by the farmers of this 
Section offers wonderful possibilities 
for the future. But in the very na- 
ture of things, each locality or each 


individual must work out its or his 
own methods of doing this. 


VIII. 


Finally, it is the part of wisdom 
to recognize that there is much of 
this territory which is unsuited for 
human habitation, especially if the 
people are to depend upon agricul- 
ture for their support. The wise 
thing to do here will be to induce, 
as far as possible, these people to 
locate in more favorable surround- 
ings and to devote the lands which 
they are now working at such little 
profit to the growing of timber or 
grass. The people who live many 
miles from church, store, or school 
house, who have no live stock and 
whose homes are mere cabins devoid 
of practically all comforts, and often 
frightfully unsanitary, ought to be 
induced, if possible, either to group 
themselves in little villages where 
they can be brought into touch with 
the outside world, or else to leave 
their homes entirely and try their 
fortunes elsewhere amid more favor- 
able’ surroundings. 





THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


GOGd BrIGOINE occ cc cdi ckecdeccwcccics 14% 

SEIS S MIUUING soc cic cc ccccceccscue 14 
Do ene 13% 

CFD WD iatiacaridcdctcnerisnensnmos —— 





OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 













D. S.C. R- Sides, packed_......... 14% 
D. S. Bellies, packed-_-........ 15% 
OS ee 10 
Butter, creamery-- 34 
Hams, choice..--.- 21% 
Lard, pure, tierces -........-- ae 15 
8 en $1.75 
MOG, COMMNGUS occ nc cccncsccecosaens 1.70 
PERG MP UNMGURY scccccccecucccescuuck 1.20 to 1.30 
oS een 86 
Corn, mixed =........ 3 84 
Oais, clipped, white 55 
tak oo eee 52 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-__ 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds .----.-- 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds -_____ 1,50 
Co n bran. peér 100 pounds-_-_--____ 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds------ sues 1,60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds---..._. 75 
Cotton Ties, pieced- 7 
Rebundled ---.--.--- 70 
New Ties-.-....-- ms 92 
Bagging, 8 pound................... 7% 
fFlour—Spring wheat patent -_-_.-- $6.25 to 6.75 - 
i 6.25 to 6 50 
Se ee 5 75 to 6 00 
GUUS acca cececcccsccescsscesuass 5.25 to 5.50 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

The week just passed has been 
uneventful in the tobacco trade. The 
first sale of new primings of the 
season was held September 9. Prim- 
ings have ruled strongly in the up- 
land markets, and receipts are small. 
This is on account of the farmers 
having commenced to cut the crop, 
as the weather has turned very warm 
and clear, and the farmers are hav- 
ing a very good opportunity to house 
the tobacco in good shape. 





NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRO- 
DUCE. 

Potatoes, per 180 lbs., $1.50@1.- 
75 for near-by; Southern, per bbl., 
$1.25 @1.75. Sweets, white, per 
bbl., $1.75; yellow, $1.50@1.75. 
Onions, per 100-lb bag, yellow, $1.- 
25@1.3 white, per basket, 50c@ 
$1; red, per bbl., $1@1.75. Beets, 
per 100 bunches, $1.25@1.50. Car- 
rots, $1.75 @2.00 per bbl., for wash- 
ed; per 100 bunches, $1. Cabbage, 
per 100, $4@6. Cauliflower, $2@ 
4 per bbl. Celery, $1.50@2 per 
crate. Cucumbers, 40@60c per bas- 
ket. Eggplant, 50@75c per bushel 
crate. Green corn, 50c@$1.75 per 
100 ears. Lima beans, 50c@$1 per 
basket for potato; flat, 25@50c. 
Lettuce, 50c@$1.75 per basket. 
Okra, per carrier, $1. Parsley, per 
basket, 50c. Peppers, 50@75c per 
bbl. Peas, per basket, 50c.@$2; Re- 


maaine, per basket, 50c. Spinach, 
$1.25@1.50 per _ basket. String 
beans, 40@50c per basket. Squash, 
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/ | Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 


e age of loose soda crackers that Wi 
y soon grow stale—stock your ) 
pantry with small tight pack- 


Uneeda 
, Biscuit % 


Fresh soda crackers every time 
you eat—the last as fresh as the 
Wh first—because they are placed Ws 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 









white, per bbl., 25¢@$1. Turnips, 
75c@$1.25 per bbl., for rutabagas; 
white, per 100 bunches, $1.50 @2.50. 
Tomatoes, 35@75c per box. 

Apples, $2@4 per bbl., with about 
$3.25 a fair average. Crab apples, 
$2@3.50 per bbl., for large. Pears, 
Clapp’s Favorite, per bbl., $3 @4.50; 
others, $2@2.75. Peaches, per bas- 
ket, 30@90c. Plums, Green Gage, 


18@20c per 8-lb basket. Grapes, 
40@60c per carrier. Huckleber- 


ries, 5@10c per quart. 
$5@6 per bbl. 
$1.25 per bbl. 
10 per 100. 

Butter, 32c for top grade cream- 
ery; factory, 22 @24c. 

Eggs, 264 @28c for best Western. 

New, No. 1, red winter wheat, 
$1.052. Corn, 663c. Oats, 384c 
standards. 


Cranberries, 
Muskmelons, 75c@ 
Watermelons, $5@ 





SEED OATS FOR SALE 


EXTRA FINE, VERY HEAVY, ABSOLUTELY PURE 








Appler, $1.00 per bushel; Has- 
tings, $1.00 per bushel; Oats, 
fine, $1.25 per bushel; Winter 
Turf or Cranieas Oats, $1.00 
per bushel. Old reliable Geor- 
gia Purple Straw Seed Wheat 
and Bearded Fulcaster Wheat 
$1.75 per bushel. 

All seed pure—no Johnson 
grass or other obnoxious weed 
seed in them. 

Cleveland Big Ball, Cook’s 
Improved, Broadwell and Bank 
Account Cotton Seed soon 
ready. 

Send all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, Fair View Farm 
PALMETTO, GA. 














Wood’s Trade Mark 
Farm Seeds 


are best qualities 
obtainable. 


Our NEW FALL CAT- 
LOG gives the fullest in- 
formation about all seeds 


for FALL SOWING. 


Grasses and Clovers, 

Vetches, Alfalfa, 

Crimson Clover, 

Seed Wheat, Oats, 

Rye, Barley, etc. 
Catalogue mailed free on re- 


quest. Write for it and prices of 
any seeds required. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 














| 

| Proven by experi- 
ment atations to be 
the best for the 

| South; rust-proof ; 

i heavy yielding. 

Clean, pure seed, 85 cents per bushel f o. b. 

Wakulla, N.C. W. G. McLEAN, 

R. F. D. No 2, MAxTon, N. C 


| 
| - ~ 
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FREE BOO FOR HUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 

Send Se for CAMP AND TRAIL, a great 

~ a or l0c for HUNTER: 


24 page weekly; 
ee TRADER-TRAPPER, a big 160 page ina- 
gazine; both devoted to fishing, hunting, tre ng, ete. With 
either one we'll give you absolately free,a 6 
for Hunters and Trappers.”” Contains all the fur an@ game 
laws, many hunting a Worth hundreds of 








nd trapping secrets. 5 
j dollars. A. Ke HARDING PUB. CO., Box 609, Columbus, Ohio 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








SPURS FOR POULTRYMEN. 


Proper care and right care will 
make even common chickens more 
productive, while with good stock 
proportionate gains will be made. 

* * * 

When you improve the quality of 
the egg you will be able to obtain 
a good price for it just as good but- 
ter will command a better price. 

* * & 

A dozen eggs at 18 cents furnish 
better and cheaper food than a pound 
of beef at the same price. 

* ¢ & 

Cement makes one of the best 
floors for the poultry house. It can 
easily be washed off and affords no 
hiding place for mites or lice. 

*¢ & 

Feed the fowls cottonseed meal 
occasionally. It brightens the color 
of their feathers and is good for the 
digestion. 

ses * s 

Granulated charcoal kept cen- 
stantly before your birds will keep 
them in good health. 

ss 8 

For general farm purposes, secure 
a stock of chickens that is known to 
be hardy, good layers, and that will 
grow fast. 

* sts & 

Coops sitting on the ground should 
be moved every day or two or else 
be cleaned out and fresh earth scat- 
tered around. 

** * 

Chicks that are troubled with lice 
will stand with their wings down, 
peek around listlessly for a day or 
two and then die. It has been dem- 
onstrated that you can’t raise a coop 
of chickens and a coop of lice on the 
same ground. Don’t try it. 

* * * 

If every bird one raised was a 
counterpart of the other, there would 
be nothing in fancy poultry. It is 
the person who produces something 


PURE-BRED FOW. FOR SALE. 

Indian Runner Ducks, $100: Drakes, 75c.; 
full-grown Roze Comb R. I. Red Cockerels. $1 v0; 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. pullets and cockerels, 
$1.90; E. B. Thompson’s light-colored Rioglet 
Rocks, $2 50, one pair 2 year old Toulouse Geese. 
MRS. M. F. GOOCH, Somerset, Orange Co., Va. 


GE MPson’s “Ringlet” Barred Rocks. 
Choice lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- 


ing stock and eggs. Prices reasonable. 
C. NEALE STACY, ied MELIA, Va. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8.0. White and Brown Leghorns, 








White Wyandottes, B. P. ckKs, 
Houdans, Black Minore Light 
Brahmas and ©. I. Games. [Large 


Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11 
Send for folder. r t’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Prop 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred 

PI th 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8. Cc. owe Len 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 


Please write me. 
H. B, GEER, = - - Nashville, Tenn. 
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Strongest 
Mea 


f High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Scone te 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Bell 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 72 Pree Rp 


Indl. 
° 
























































Strongest, most durable fence “® 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double = 3 ‘ 
"» galvanized. Practically indestructible. Stock ss 
es tight. 14 to 35c per rod. Sample free, Wepayfrt, 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ohio: 


143 Cents aRod 


For 22-In. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for 
, 26-inch; 18 8-4e for Sl-inch; 22e 
for 34-inch; 25e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 88. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.56 Catalogue free. 




















































































that is just a little better than the 
other fellow, who forges ahead. 
*x* * * 

Baskets of wood are the best con- 
tainers for eggs, metal and earthen 
dishes are injurious to eggs if left in 
them for some time. 

* * * 

The sooner that farmers recognize 
the fact that poultry culture should 
be followed on the same lines as 
dairying—giving food and care to se- 
cure results—the sooner they will 
learn the value of their hens and 
become competitors with practical 
poultry raisers—and so ‘‘mote’’ it be. 

UNCLE JO. 





TWO THINGS TO DO NOW. 


Messrs. Editors: We have for years 
got rid of the surplus roosters, both 
old and young, on the place. They 
are an expensive nuisance and should 
be sold and gotten out of the way, 
and there is no better time to sell 
them than right now. Only the very 
select few should be retained, not 
more than half a dozen in all. This 
system works wonders in bettering 
the condition of the pullets, and in 
advancing their growth and early de- 
velopment So very often, on the 
farm and in the village lot, too, we 
see a lot of unnecessary roosters 
that are simply a dead expense in 
themselves, and a stumbling block in 
the care and advancement of the 
pullets. In addition, inferior and 
unlikely looking specimens among 
the pullets and the hens should be 
sold also, and none but those of good 
appearance and promise should be 
retained. 

To bring the pullets and the early 
moulted hens to the nest as early as 
possible, we would give them es- 
pecial care and feeding, and would 
locate them so that we could feed 
them grain and seeds in straw, heaps 
of straw, and let them scratch it out. 
We have in mind an instance in 
which a farmer’s hens and pullets 
got up into his oat loft, where he 
had stored his oats in the bundle, and 
they got busy. The floor up there 
was only loosely laid and of rough, 
split timber, and as the fowls scratch- 
ed and worked in the oats, the grain 
partly sifted down in the manure 
and the bedding in the horse stalls 
below, and other hens and pullets 
took up their station down there, 
and they all worked and sang, and 
were soon all laying together. Our 
friend told us that the hens, while 
at this, laid him more eggs than ever 
before, and it was in the winter time, 
too. 


and he took a cue from it, and is 
now a poultryman, selling a huge 
basketful of eggs in town every week 
or so. H. B. GEER. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR YOU. 

Mr. C. Kirkpatrick, of Cahaba, 
Ala., sends The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette to three of his friends, 
and writes: 

“T am sending this paper to these 
gentlemen with my compliments, for 
I am sure it will be of great benefit 
to them. And I trust they will be- 
come permanent subscribers to your 














KITSELMAN BRO 
Box 84 MUNCIE, to. 








journal. There is no question about 
it, if we could get every farmer and 
business man in the South to read 
this paper, in the next five years 
Southern farming would be revolu- 
tionized and peace and plenty would 
be in every home. I do not believe 
I ever saw anything just like it; the 
paper has not only filled a long felt 
want, but it seems to enthuse the 
reader on the subject of farming and 


better living as nothing else has yet 
done.” 





He declared that they were the} 
most profitable things on the place, | 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


WHEN SENDING THE CHILDREN 
TO SCHOOL. 


(Continued from page 731.) 


enter classes, she has not the proper 


amount of time to give to the other 
classes. These are facts, not fiction. 

A second item which parents 
should carefully look after is the 
books for their children. As soon as 
the teacher learns that pupils are 
prepared to advance to a higher 
grade, the needed books should be 
procured for them at once. 

Do not expect your teacher to per- 
mit your children to use text books 
other than those adopted or recom- 
mended by the State Board, for the 
school law forbids her to do this. 

Having placed the children in 
school on the first day and secured 
for them all necessary books, keep 
them in school every day of the term, 
unless they are providentially hin- 
dered from going. Only one who has 
been a teacher realizes to the fullest 
extent the importance of this, for 
again an injustice is done to three 
parties when some pupils are irreg- 
ular in attendance. 


Uphold the hands of your teacher 
by helping her in every way you can. 
Speak well of her and put the most 
charitable construction on all her ac- 
tions, and this most especially in the 
presence of the children. 

A conscientious public school 
teacher has an arduous work at best, 
with a room full of children of sev- 
eral grades to teach and control, so 
we hope all parents who read this 
will do all in their power to help to 
better the public schools in their dis- 
trict. MRS. J. C. DEATON. 
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The Munger System Outfits are based on 
the invention of the saw gin by Mr. Eli 
Whitney and Mr. R. S. Munger’s invention 
of the system for elevating, cleaning, gin- 
ning and pressing cotton in one Operation. 

These were the inventions which revolu- 
tionized the cotton industry—without them 
the great crops of cotton of the present time 
couldn’t be handled. To-day these inven- 
tions are the basic principle of the Munger 
System Outfits, added to and made better 
by all the subsequent improvements of the 
inventors gained by years of experience. 

Every detail of 
construction. of 
the Munger Out- 
fits is of the very 
highest class— 
built honestly 


from the finest 
materials procur- 
able. 


Our gin -sSaws 
are made of high- 
grade English 
steel. The gin 


he Deslect 





Munger 


System Outfit 


Pickling Green Tomatoes. 


An excellent pickle is made of 
green tomatoes by using twice as 
much chopped cabbage as there ig 
chopped tomato, with red peppers 
chopped and added; sugar to make 
slightly sweet and sufficient salt to 
balance the flavor. Mustard seed and 
celery seed are added, also whole 
cloves and whole allspice in a little 
cheesecloth bag. Enough vinegar will 
be added so that the finished pickle 
when canned will be just covered 
with the liquid. It is better to make 
a small quantity at a time and have 
it come to the boiling point quickly. 
boil only 20 minutes, otherwise the 
pickle will not crisp.—I. M. Angell, 
in Gardea Magazine. 





Where She Found Comfort. 


At a prayer meeting held in the 
backwoods of Rhode Island, testi- 
monies were requested, and a very 
old woman tottered to her feet. 

“T want to tell this blessed com- 
pany,’ her voice quavered, “that I 
have rheumatiz in my back, and 
rheumatiz in my shoulders, and 
rheumatiz in my legs, and rheuma- 
tiz in my arms, but I hev ben up- 
held and comforted by the beautiful 
Bible verse, ‘Grin and bear it.’ ’’— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





The men whom I have seen suc- 
ceed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men who went 
about their business with a smile on 
their faces, and took the changes and 
chances of this mortal life like men, 
facing rough and smooth alike as it 
came.—Charles Kingsley. 








brushes are made from solid-stock bristles 
of extra length. Both saw and brush shafts 
are made from special high-carbon steel. All 
our belts are short-lap, oak-tanned leather, 
cut from the center of the hide where the 
grain is even and tough as wire. We give 
the finest finish to every machine we turn 
out—being thorough believers in the preser- 
vative effect of the best paint, varnish and 
polish. Bolts, set-screws, oil-cups, etc., are 
but little things in themselves, but we insist 
that they be of the very best before they 
can pass the Con- 
tinental standard. 
Our large, copy- 
righted book on 
Continental cot- 
ton machinery 
illustrates all our 
equipment and 
tells of its con- 
struction. We 
will send a copy, 
free, to those 
interested. 





The Continental Gin Company, 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 





HOW ABOUT. YOUR 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oi! mills, and then buy 
meal and hulls for feed and fertilizer ? 
WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed mills and separators which can be run 
in connection with any gin or mill and will grind cotton seed into meal and hulls 


s way saves FREIG 


T, saves HAULING, saves 


at the gin. hi x 
OIL MILL PROFITS and gives you a feed three times as rich in 


fatty matter as the oil mill meal. 





Write for catalogue and price list. 
PERRYMAN MPG. CO., Birmingbam, Als. 
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| FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








PACKING APPLES FOR FANCY PRICES. 


How to Gather, @rade and Pack the Apple Crop So as to Get 
the Most Out of It. 


By S. B. Shaw, North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


apples can best be picked de- 

pends upom the varieties and 
the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. Summer varieties, for home 
use or for the local market, need not 
be gathered until fully ripe. Fall 
and winter fruit intended for the 
game use, may be allowed to fully 
ripen, but should be picked before 
the mellowing process begins. Sum- 
mer, fall and winter varieties, for 
long-distance shipment or for stor- 
age, should be gathered as soon as 
fully grown and colored. The best 
time for harvesting each variety can 
only be determined by experience. 
Successful growers study their own 
local conditions and observe the ex- 
perience of others having similar 
conditions. 


T: STATE of maturity at which 


Some Picking Directions. 


In gathering apples, either for 
market, storage or home purposes, it 
is mecessary to remove the fruit 
from the tree with a great amount of 
care. This work should always be 
done by hand, and not in the care- 
less, wholesale way of shaking, beat- 
ing or knocking off with clubs or 
poles. This latter method invariably 
results in bruising and snagging the 
fruit, thereby damaging its keeping 
qualities and destroying its general 
attractiveness. Growers need not 
expect profitable prices for their ap- 
ples if treated in this manner. Each 
apple should be firmly grasped in 
the hand and, with a slight twist, 
the stem separated from the twig or 
branch. The stems should remain 
in the fruit. Their removal leaves 
an opening in the flesh of the fruit, 
in which decay is apt to develop. As 
each apple is removed, it is placed 
in either a basket or a sack, arrang- 
ed to suit the convenience of the 
picker. These receptacles usually 
hold about half a bushel. The han- 
dle basket is used in a great many lo- 
calities for harvesting fruit. The in- 
side is frequently padded to lessen 
the liability of bruising. A piece of 
iron rod bent in the shape of the 
letter S makes a good hook with 
which to suspend the basket from 
either a limb or the rung of a lad- 
der while picking. A convenient 
way to use a sack is to put a small 
stone or piece of corncob in one 
corner of the bottom and tie a rope 
or strap around this; then, in the 
same way, tie one side of the mouth 
of the sack with the other end of 
the rope or strap, thus making the 
sack into a loop that can be thrown 
around the neck and suspended from 
the shoulder of the picker. The 
mouth of the sack is brought to the 
front and is held open by means of 
a stout, bent wire placed under the 
hem. The fruit is picked either 
from the ground or from stepladders, 
or other light ladders that cam be 
carefully laid against the limbs or 
branches of the trees. Ladders 
should not be thrown on or against 
the limbs, as this damages both the 
fruit and the tree. 


Grading and Packing. 


Apples can be graded and packed 
at the same time. This may be done 
either in the orchard, the packing 
shed, or the storage house. The 
main point to be observed is to han- 
dle the fruit carefully. Apples are 
usually divided or sorted into three 
grades, ‘firsts,’ “seconds” and 
culls.” First- -grade specimens must 
be uniform in color, siae and degree 


of ripeness. They should also be 


entirely free from insect injuries, 
the marks of disease, bruises, or any 
other defacements or _ blemishes. 


When fruits answering these require- 
ments are well packed in suitable 
packages and placed on sale they 
never have to go begging for a pur- 
chaser. Second-grade fruit should 
also have a certain degree of uni- 
formity regarding size, color and 
ripeness, 
ably marked by insect or 
jury, nor by bruises or 


and should not be notice- 
fungus in- 
other blem- 


and one that will answer the re- 
quirements of any market is the 
standard apple barrel. This package 
contains, approximately, 11  pecks, 
and when used as a means of plac- 
ing well-graded and carefully packed 
apples on the market, the grower is 
insured of both a profit and a repu- 
tation for his fruit. 

Before beginning to pack, see that 
the barrel is resting on a solid base. 
If packing in the orchard, provide 
planks or boards on which to place 
the barrels while being filled. This 
keeps the head of the barrel clean 
and enables the packer to ‘‘rack’’ it 
to better advantage. ‘‘Racking’’ is 
the shaking of the barrel from time 
to time during the packing in order 
to settle the apples, thus making 
them fit closer and firmer together. 
The head or end that is usually 
opened upon reaching market is 
placed at the bottom end in filling. 
Before starting to pack, put in a cor- 
rugated apple-barrel cap, or two or 




















A Barrel Press in Operation. 


ishes. Fruits of this grade, 
carefully packed, often sell for a 
good price. ‘‘Culls’’ are those speci- 
mens that fail to answer all the re- 
quirements of the other two grades. 
Unless there is an unusually strong 
demand on the market, fruit of this 
kind had best be kept at home. 
“Culls’” or inferior applies, when 
mixed with good specimens, damage 
and almost always ruin the sale of 
the fruit. 

Next to grading, the packing of 
apples is the most important opera- 
tion connected with their production 
and sale. If there is one thing more 
than another that damages the rep- 
utation of any fruit section it is the 
use of the commonly-called ‘‘barrel 
crate’ as a package for placing ap- 
ples on the market. The best place 
a fruit grower can use this package 
is on his wood pile. No matter how 
fine the fruit, or how careful the 
grading and packing, apples that are 
shipped in packages of this kind can 
never reach the buyer in a first-class, 
attractive condition. The fruit can- 
not be packed firmly, it is rattled and 
banged against the sharp edges of 
the slats, and what is not ruined in 
this way is cut into by the knife of 
every man handling the package en- 
route from shipper to buyer. 


when 


The Packages to Use. 
The package most generally used, 





three layers of nicely folded paper. 
This not only keeps the fruit in bet- 
ter shape, but prevents it from 
bruising. When this is done the 
barrel is ready to be “‘faced.” This 
consists of placing, by hand, from 
two to three rows of fruit, stem end 
down. After ‘facing,’ the apples are 
carefully poured in and the barrel 
frequently shaken, until it is almost 
full. The last two or three rows 
may be placed by hand, stem end up, 
thus “‘facing’”’ both ends of the pack- 
age. The last layer of fruit should 
extend about one inch above the 
chine of the barrel and be covered 
either with a corrugated apple-bar- 
rel cushion cap, or with two or 
three layers of neatly folded paper, 


WHERE TO SHIP. | 


WASHIN: GTON. 


ERNEST M. -MERRIOK, » 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Fruit and Produce. 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Specialty. 
J. H. & H. J. ‘KLEIN, 


927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants. 


Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Solicited. | 
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as used in the other end. The head 
is then put on and forced into 


place with an apple-barrel press, as 
shown in picture. There are several 
types of these presses, differing 
slightly from the one illustrated, but 
all answering the same purpose. Af- 
ter nailing the head in place and see- 
ing that all hoops are securely fas- 
tened in their proper positions, label 
the barrel, and it is ready for mar- 
ket. 


In packing apples, see that each 
package it well filled with the same 
grade throughout, including top, 
middle and bottom. Put up a strict- 
ly first-class honest pack, or keep the 
fruit at home. ‘‘Honesty is the best 
policy,’’ and the only one that pays 
in the fruit business. 


“ONE FOR ALL,” No. 1 


Wool Grease, Arsenate of Lead, Lime and 
Sulphur. Both a Contact and Poisen 
Spray. An Insecticide and Fungicide. 
Positively the Only Thing Needed for ali Pests or Fungus 

A tonic for vegetation. Sick trees made well; 
old trees che clipes ge to youthful vigor -: better 
foliage; larger and more abundant fruit. Neither 
suck@ng or chewing insects nor fungus willattack 
wood that has “One For All” upon it. After one 
fallspraying nodormant spray ing will be needegl. 
Spraying confined to the growing season. Scale 
exterminated. Positive evidence from practical 
growers furnished upon application. 

Prices, F. O. B. New York 
Barvels, 425 U6 sc ccccccccsssccoses. .05c. per Ib. 
¥% Bbls., 200 lbs.. wae 05% se 
00 1bs. -06 3 
06% * 
08 ss 
MANHATTAN OIL COMPANY 
Established 1852 
854 Front Street 








New York 





s, no. 

TRAWBERRY PLANTS 4° varistics. no. 
name. Second-crop Seed Potatoes as good as 

the best, 30 years experience. Descriptive 
eatalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 


SEED WHEAT 


Splendid s ard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells lific, Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. Also N.C. 
Seed Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application, 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Seed Rye For Sale 


Eastern Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, 
Vetch, Winter Oats, Rape, Bulbs, etc. 


Z.M, L. JEFFREYS, - - Goldsboro, N.C, 


Sanders Improved Seed Winter Oats 


Ripens in May. Delivered f. o. b. Clayton, $1.00 
per bushel. 


W.H.SANDERS, - - 





Clayton, N.C. 


Seed Oats and Wheat 


Pure seed, free from barley and cockle. Cele- 
brated Appler Oats $1.00 bu.: 10 bus. and over, 90 
cts. bushel. Big White Wheat, $1.50 per bu. All 
grown on Pinehurst Farm. 


W. H. BULLARD, - 





Roseboro, N. C. 


To Plant Buyers 


I@m now booking orders for cabbage plants, 
any variety, at $1 00 per 1,000, 85c a 1,000 for 4,000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannef’s Early Giant Argenteuil As- 
paragus, any quantity, ome-year roots, $5.00 a 1,000, 
two year roots, $6.00 a 1,000, $1.00 per 100, all f.0.b. 
——- Charleston, S.C. Delivery from Novem- 
ber fi 

ALFRED JOUANNET, . Mount Pleasant, S. Cc. 


‘Qpad Now is the time to onder Vetch 
Vetch Seed Seed for early Fall Sowing. Best 
seed on the market, for lowest price, for sale by us. 


Prompt attenfion given allorders. Your patronage 
solicited. Square Deal Seed Farm, Concord, Tenn. 


‘ Great for hay end Winter grazing. 
Arctic Grass A few clean seed for sale at $1.00 
a bu.: 10 bu. at 90°; 25 at 75c. Sow in Fall. Will 
not drown or f: out. Circular with order. Buy 
row. A. Le Roper, Adairsviile, Ga. 


“SCALECIDE” 


Will positively gestroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied§sucFing insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallom 
makes 16 wo 20 gaMons spray by simply adding water. 
Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO.,50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
























Big illustrated Paper FREE. Full of 
information abeut Home and Market 
| sonay el a an > how to buy and 

Where to get your Can- 


ners, Cans, Labels and —, valuable information to every Pack ~ a land, Oosts poe nothing. 


Send today. 


DERN CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. 
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=-F RUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUPS 


Best Goops 
Lowes@# PRIcEs 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, .- 
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y 
inviting opportsnity to procure, at a 


u are now offered an exceedingly 


very low price and on easy terms, a 
home for yo:rself in the most pro- 
ductive country in the world, where 
ten acres will yield an income of 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year— where not 
one crop, but two, three and even four 
crops may be grown each year on the 
same ground; where climate, natural 
rainfall unite in creating 
bountiful harvests. JI.ands adapted to 
General Farming, Corn, Cotton, Mar 
ket Gardening, Fruit Growing, Nuts 
Live Stock, Bees, and 
Dairying, etc. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTURITY 


This Washington & Choctaw Territory of- 
fers a wind: rful opportunity to Northern 
farm-ren‘ers, who find land prices to high in 
their native state, or to the town man who 
wents to, et aw-y from the city strife and 
small salaries, or to the frm owner who want+ 
a pleasant Southern home where he can pase 
his winters, and, b st of all, to the man who 
wants to invest in lands which ere incressing 
in price »ver 200% ayear. This is the place 
to make money. 


and soil 


or Poultry, 


You can buy this lard on long time with 
annual poyments or on little monthly pay- 
ments of.$5.00 a month. 


THE SOIL. A sandy loam, entirely control- 
able and without s peer in productiveness, 
Northern men having successfully tilled it for 
fourteen years and made money. 


THE CLIMAT:. The territory is zbout 60 
miles from the Gulf Coa t. 300 feet elevati n 
above the sea. Colin summer, no heat pros 
trati ns, and the winters vermit out-of door 
wore in t-e fields, ernow being unknown. 


THE RAINFALL averages 59 inches per 


year; no droughts; no irrigation needed. 


THE HEALTHFULNESS. The territory 
has been unde observation and reported uoen 
for anumber of years by the United States 
Marine Hospits] Commission, and these re- 
ports say that it is the only part of the United 
States absolutely free from lvcal dis-asss. 


THE WATER Its natural purity is proven 
by analysi*, which shows the water to have 
been the purest of 9,000 sampleg examined by 
the University of illinois. 


THE CROPS. Anything can be grown on 
the Washirgton & Choctaw land that can be 
raised elsewhere. Crops can te produced 
twelve months in the year, and more corn can 
be grown tothe acre than is possible in the 
best corn states of the North. 


NURSERY ON THE LAND We are es- 
tablisbing a nursery in the midst of our hold- 
ings, consisting of 22 acres, and when com- 
pleted will be the largest nursery in the South. 
We will -u;-ply our se'tlers wi-h all their nur 
sery ne ds ata big discount. We bave many 
good things to offers ttlers in our region. We 
see no reason why land values should not in- 
crease faster here than they have in most 
par’s of the country. 


FIVE ACRE ‘;RCHAR®S FOR SALE 
Our nursery department will p'!ant you a five- 
acre orchard end take csre of it for five years 
if you wis’. Tris is not a regular business of 
ours, but we have competent men wno will 
plat and oversee your or: hard. In many oth- 
er ways we are prepar’d to be of service to 
you. Your success in a measure is our suc- 
cess, and we help you get properly started 


MARKETS There is unlimited demand for 
everything ‘he grower has to:‘e'l. The profit 
per acre runs from 275 00 to $1000.00, depend- 
ing upon the crop growing. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoccu- 
pied territury. Write for terms. We have a 
good piece of land we want honest men to sell 
it for us. 


Send for Gur Free Booklet 


If you were sure you could make 3,000 
to $5,000 per year from a farm in the Wash 
ington & Choctaw territory, would you be in- 
terested? We printa 20 page book that tel’s 
all about this land and gives many letters 
from people who know the land, have tilled it, 
and whoare doing well. Send for this book- 
let; it is free. 


GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 





; did not even call father. 








Mail this coupon or send us your 
name on a postal card to the WASH- 
INGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 
7003 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO.. 
and we will send you a handsome il- 
lustrated booklet telling about our 
lands. 


Address 
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FROM CANADA TO CALIFORNIA. 


fr 
ligion, however, a very different 
opinion may be expressed from that 
given of his business ability—in fact, 
a very different opinion is most vig- 
orously expressed by nearly half the 
people in Utah itzelf. When I was 
in Salt Lake Cig five ago, I 
found the Daily Tribune (which is, 
I believe, the city’s leading paper) 
red-hot in its denunciation of the 
Mormon Church, and [I bought a 
copy of it yesterday to find its feel- 
ings as intense ever, one of its 
leading editorials givir a long list 
of prominent Mormon leaders who 
have more or less openly violated the 
anti-polygamy law by taking plural 
wives within the last few years. 
With religion as religion and as a 
matter of conscience, the American 
Government and the American peo- 
ple rightly have nothing to do, but 
the separation of church and State 
must work both w and when the 
Mormon Church enters as actively 
into politics as it was shown to do 
in the Reed Smoot trial, and as it 
seems have done in the alleged sale 
of the United States Senatorship to 
the Irish miner Kearns, it becomes 
a matter of no small concern to all 
patriotic citizens. It is also charged 
that the Mormon leaders are becom- 
ing perniciously active in Wyoming 
politics also. 


(Continued 
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An Intimate Glimpse of Brigham 
Young. 


My friend aforementioned knew 
3righam Young’s son—-I mean e 
pluribus unum: this one, however, a 
son by his first wife. This son had 
no confidence in Brigham, whom he 
He assert- 
ed that no one really knew how 
many wives the Mormon leader had: 
if he fancied a single woman seen 
at one of his meetings, she soon 
learned that she was to be a bride of 
the Lord’s anointed, while if the 
woman he liked happened to be mar- 
ried, the husband would probably 
get “the large envelope’ ordering 
him on a far-away mission for the 
church. Young Young also asserted 
that the numerous Mrs. Brighams 
by no means dwelt in the reported 
heavenly harmony, but participated 
frequently in outbreaks that were 
both hair-raising and hair-snatching. 

Some Canadian Notes. 

Before I get hopelessly away from 
it, 2) YOUs a word about the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, through 
which I had the good fortune to 
travel for several hundred miles last 
week. It was the first time I had 
set foot on Canada soil for exactly 
ten years, the intervening decade 
representing three English reigns,— 
the last months of Queen Victoria’s, 
all of King Edward’s, and the early 
months of King George’s. Ontario, 
as I saw it, is a beautiful and fertile 
plain, the land well cultivated, and 
held in small areas by thrifty farm- 
ers of English, Scotch, or French de- 
scent. The oats, only about two feet 
high, were ripening; the wheat had 
been harvested some time, and the 
farmers were breaking ground for a 
new crop; buckwheat was bloeming, 
looking at little distance strikingly 
like a field of blossoming dog-fennel; 
and the apple trees, of which there 
were many, were loaded with not 
yet ripening fruit. There much 
live stock—as is almost invariably 
the case where you find rich land— 
and dairying is an important indus- 
ery: The once magnificent forests 
have virtually all been cleared away, 
only fences made of enormous, great- 
rooted stumps being left to testify 
as to the primeval wood. I was told 
that by reason of the great emigra- 
tion to Western Canada, land values 
in parts of Ontario have actually de- 
clined these last few years. Forty 
to eighty dollars an acre is now a 


say 


is 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


normal price—and I might here men- 
tion $100 to $125 as my average re- 
port for good farming land in Ne- 
braska, while a Wyoming man tells 
me that the unpromising soil about 
Cheyenne now fetches $20 per acre 
compared with $2.50 when he 
went there six years ago. Nebraska 
holdings usually range from a quar- 
ter section to two sections (the ‘‘sec- 


as 


| 


tion’? of 640 acres being the stand-} 


ard land measure all 
West), while in Ontario 100 acres 
seems to be about the accepted size 
for a farm. 


Advantages of Southern Climate. 


As for climate, the shower-tem- 
pered summer climate of our South- 
ern States seems to me no more un- 
comfortable than the parching heat of 
these Nebraska prairies or the oven- 
like breath of the drouth-heated Cal- 
ifornia fields to-day, while our win- 
ter climate is naturally the best in 
America. ‘Snow six months in the 
year; a path broken through it to 
the well and the ice broken each 
morning, month after month, to wa- 
ter the shivering stock’’—this was 
one Dakota settler’s story reported to 
me on the train; while all through 
Wyoming I saw miles of wooden 
racks § feet high to break the snow 
drifts that would otherwise stop 
transportation, and in the Sierras 
this morning for thirty-seven miles 
our railroad track was completely 
covered by bridge-like snowsheds, 
epened like a grating on one side. 
Fortunately the California locomo- 
tives burn oil instead of coal or pas- 
sage through these sheds would 
hardly have been endurable. 

*x* * * 

But now at last the long overland 
trip is ended, San Francisco reached, 
and the red sun this evening went 
down into the mighty waters off the 
far-famed ‘‘Golden Gate.’’ My ship 
already lies at anchor there, and 
now indeed ‘‘as the slow moon 
climbs and the deep moans round 
with many voices,” I feel almost like 
another Ulysses lured by the sight 
of the same untravelled world with 
its ever-fading margin: 

“For my purpose holds to sail be- 
yond the sunset, 

And the baths of all the Western 
stars.”’ 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


Wanted-—100 Young Man and Women 


| to prepare for positions now awaiting them, as 
B .-kkeepers, Stenographers, Sales: en, ard Tele- 
graph Operators Pos:tions secured for ail gradu- 
ates or money refunded. May learn and pay tuition 
when p*sition is secured. Lessors by mail if de- 
sired Write at once for information. 

Southern Co. mercial Schoot| Winston-Salem, 
Wilmington, Salisbury, Rocky Mount, N.C., and 
Florence, S C. Endorsed by our Governors and 
leadi:*g business men. 


Hingis 
CSaydtnz 
NW (INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS— When you think of going to school 
write for a new catalogue and soecial offer of the 
leading Business and Sherthand &chools, address 
King’s Business College, Ral-igh, N. ‘., Char- 
lotte, N. «'. Wealso teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, etc., (by mail ) 


FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 

a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman ora 

successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition 

= +d per month. For catalogue or free tuition, 
ress 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance hon, eae 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter 
jay 8 and four hours bg per day. Best advantages 
in business courses for littiemoney. Fi, i 
water. Address " ee 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - 
NSTON, N.C. —— 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offe 

of all land wanted or offered for sale “ie 
rent. We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
bef buying, but no man is permitted to of. 
fer land for sale in this department unti) he 
has first shown us satisfactory references ag 
to honesty and financial! responsibility. 


Valuable Farm for Sale. 


110 2-3 acres, 60 in cultivation Good stock 
dairy, fruit, poultry and grain farm. Two and 
one-half miles from Greensboro street car line 
which is most likely soon to te extended throuch 
propery. Right-of-way obtained One mile of 
Guilford College. One mile of railroad station, 
One quarter mile of good school and church, 
Two live streams of spring water run through 
farm. One seven-room, two-story, new dwel- 
] ne and nec-ssary ou'builiings; tw> other dwel- 
lings of four rooms each on farm. Can bedivided 
into two geod farms. 1,00 fruit trees #lready on 
farm, most of them bearing Land suitsble to 
all crops of this section. tine water and healthy 
location. Chills and fever unknown here. 


A. J. DRAPER 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


Oklahoma Lands 
_ At Auction 


Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reserved Lands to 
be sold by the Government November 15, 1910. 
Minimum price $5.00 per acre, one-fifth cash, 
balance in six annual payments, without in- 
terest. 

I will send you a general description of 
these lands with map of same, together with 
instructions how to obtain title, for *1 00 
Reference bv permission, Citizens National 

















Bank, El Reno. Okla, and Fiist National 
Bank, Enid, Okla. 
Address, 


BRUCE SANDERS, El Reno, Okla. 





[25 ACRES, $1600 


Borders Beautiful Creek 











Only two miles from hustling city of 4 000. 
Splendid poultry farm, near finest of mark- 
ets; 25 acres of fertile loamy soil; place well 
fruited to apples, pears, grapes, etc ; cozy 
little cottage, barn, chicken house, etc.; 
churches, schools, stores and neightors, all con- 
venient; aged couple cannot care for place, and 
to immediate buyer includes 100 hen», for 
only 8 600, part cash, balatce liberal terms 
For this and other Marylard bargains, see 
page 67, “Strout’s Big Farm Catalogue No. 
30.” Copy free. Station 1358. 


E. A. STROUT, Land Title Bidg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











A few hundred acres of choice Hyde County 
wood land for sale. Soil running from dark grey 
to black with slid clay subsoil. Eavrily drained. 
Free from overflow. Adjo ning navigable stream. 
Within one !-undred yards of R. R. Bed. Will sell 


in lots from 30 to 50 acres, or in lump. For further 
information, address 


JOHN SATTERTHWAITE, 
Leechville, - North Carolina. 


A REAL FARM BARGAIN 


729 acres, 24% miles f:om Thomasville, Ga., 400 
acres cleared. Large quantity of hard «<«od tim- 
ber. Railroad bounds one side and two switches 
on the pl+ce. Well watered, good stock prcposi- 
tion. Good 7-room house, good well, fine oak grove. 
To settle an estate and give much needed money 
tos me heirs quick, it is offered at a real bargsin 
price of $25 per acre, one third cash, bslan e on 
easy terms, at6%. No lands s» near town can be 
bo: ght wnder $39. Write ‘or full particulars. 

W. E. CRAIGMILES, - Thomasville, Ga 
Farm and 


Timber LANDS 


Farms and timbered lands for sale at 
$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog. JEFFREYS. HESTER & +0., 
Inc., Chase City Mecklenburg Co.. Va. 














promotion. 





YOUNG MEN AND LADIES foie iene to: 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Positions paying $50 to $75 a month guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. 
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our graduates, Students 
qualify in few months. 
Quick 
Write today for free illustrated catalog. 




















" Saturday, September 17, 1910.] 


SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ CONGRESS.* 


Il.—Closing Session— Interesting Discussions 


on Different 


Branches of Stock Raising—Clemson College’s Fine Work for 


the Farmers. 


opened by a splendid address 

by acting President Riggs on 
“The Relation of Clemson College to 
the Farmer.” : 

This was followed by a most ap- 
propriate, and useful talk by H. M. 
Stackhouse, Secretary of the Board 
of Control on “The State Fertilizer 
Inspection.” It seems it is popular 
in South Carolina, as elsewhere, to 
criticize the fertilizer inspection; but 
Mr. Stackhouse showed that here, as 
elsewhere, this criticism is generally 
unjust and comes from a lack of 
knowledge of the work on the part 
of the public. 

The important subject of drainage, 
was discussed by A. G. Smith, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
pointed out the value of drainage 
and the special need of it in the 
State, and gave much information on 
what he believed must eventually be 
generally practiced, tile drainage. 

Mr. J. F. Mentor, Sedalia, S. C., 
gave an interesting paper on the 
raising of hogs. A lively discussion 
followed the reading of this paper 
showing the great interest in it and 
the subject treated. The main fact 
brought out by this discussion was 
that while good care and feeding 


4 ie PROGRAM on Thursday was 


*Concladed from last week. 


were important and would help to 
prevent disease, that the only way 
in which freedom from hog cholera 
could be obtained was by keeping 
out the infection. 

Mr. A. D. Hudson, President of the 
State Corn Breeders’ Association 
closed the morning program with a 
discussion of the value of a corn ex- 
position. 

The afternoon session was open- 
ed by an_ enthusiastic and in 
structive discussion on “Feeding Beef 
Cattle,” by Mr. B. F. Taylor, Presi- 
dent of the Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association of South Carolina. The 
discussion of this address was opened 
by Dr. Tait Butler, Associate Editor 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette. 

“Ticks in their Relation to the 
Stock Industry’’ was discussed by Dr. 
E. M. Nighbert in charge of Tick 
Eradication in South Carolina for the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Following the discussion of the 
tick question, at considerable length, 
Professor Jackson, with a number of 
excellent specimens of Berkshires 
for illustration, gave a practical dem- 
onstration on the judging of hogs 
and this was followed by the judging 
of dairy cattle by Dr. Tait Butler. 
A number of splendid Jersey cows 


from the College herd were used for 
purposes of illustration. 

At the Thursday night session the 
Farmers’ Union and its purposes 
were discussed by Mr. Holloway, rep- 
resenting President Perritt of the 
State Union. Following this were 
two addresses which we wish we 
could present in full, as a most com- 
plete refutation of the theories of 
those so-called scientists who are ad- 
vocating a system of agriculture for 
the South, which excludes live 
stock. These were “Dairying in Its 
Relation to Soil Fertility,’’ by W. D. 
Byrd, President of the South Caro- 
lina Live Stock and Dairy Associa- 
tion, and the discussion of this paper 
by B. H. Rawl, chief of the Dairy Di- 
vision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The night session was closed with 
the showing of an excellent lot of 
lantern pictures. illustrating the 
breeds and types of cattle, by Pro- 
fessor Jackson. 

The program Friday morning was 
opened by a lecture on ‘‘Mule Breed- 
ing’’ by the editor of this paper, and 
a full discussion by the audience. 
The remaining numbers on the pro- 
gram for Friday were as follows: 

“The Building of Roads,” Mr. D. 
H. Winslow, Office of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C.; ‘‘The Economic 
Control of Insects,’’ Mr. A. F. Con- 
radi, Entomologist of S. C. Exepri- 
ment Station, Clemson College, S. C.; 
“Birds—Economic Importance of,’’ 
Mr. James Henry Rice, Secretary S. 


(19) 7A4l 
C. Audubon Society; “Conditions 
Governing Soil Fertility,’ Mr. W. 


R. Perkins, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Department and Professor of 
Agronomy, Clemson College; ‘‘Com- 
mercial Fertilizers,” Mr. D. N. Bar- 
row, Superintendent Division of Ex- 
tension Work, Clemson College; 
“Cotton Growing,” Mr. J. N. Har- 
per, Director S. C. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College. 

With this excellent program and 
the inspection of the farm, with 
practical demonstrations of silo fill- 
ing, plowing, road building, remov- 
ing stumps with dynamite, and an 
examination of the fields, crops, and 
live stock of the College and Experi- 
ment Station, those who failed to at- 
tend this year’s Farmers’ Convention 
of South Carolina are heavy losers 
of opportunities for valuable 
struction. 

Clemson College seems fully alive 
to the fact that no institution is 
larger or greater than its faculty, 
and is getting together one of the 
ablest agricultural faculties in the 
South. Professor Barrow is partic- 
ularly to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellent program of instruction pre- 
sented and the general success of the 
meeting. 


in- 





I have been reading and paying 
for this good old Progressive Farmer 
since almost when the first issue 
came out back in 1887, and it is like 
old brandy—it gets better all the 
time.—G. T. Tyson, Greenville, N. C. 











THE BEST WAGON INTHE ¥ ORLD 
IS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


Hickory, N ©., The Piedmont Sec- 
tion—Favorable Conditions 


This statement could not be made unless there 
were substantial facts to prove it. 


In the manufacture of any product the 
first consideration is always “‘Raw Materi- 
si’ and in thisc -nnection especial attention 
is calied to the natural production of tte 
South for the par:icular products need. d in 
the manufacture of Wayons. 

There are millions of fe-t of lumber of 
bo'h virgin ard second growth, which have 
lain dormant for years because transporta- 
tion facilities were inadequate, and because 
there was not sufficient demand to produce 
the necessary facilities for actual develop- 
ment. 

Now, the manufacturers who have located 
in the South were wise enough to select por- 
tions there: f which were contiguous to the 
BE T DEPOSITS of the BKST material, 
and are therefore better prepared than all 
others to secure the best raw mat°rial at a 
much lower price and of the finest quality. 

The next question of importance is labor, 
and in this again the South is supreme. An 
abu dant suppiy of the highest character 1s 
to be had at reasonable prices and at all 
seasons. 

Now that the question of Raw Material 
and Labor are satisfactorily disposed of, 
the next subject of vital importance is 
transportation. 

Freight rates to any point are of necessity 
governed by the length of the haul. Does it 
not stand to reason that the short distance 
from one shipping point in the South to an- 
other would materially reduce the :ates as 
against those of the northern or western 
maovufacturers? 

Your careful consideration of these three 
foregoing features will make it very plain 
that the title of this article is absolutely 
correct and w thin the bounds of reason 

The cheapest and best material, the high- 
est clas’ of skilled labor and minimized 
freight rates make it possible fo~ the South 
to produce the best wagons in the world for 
less money than its competitors in other 
sectio: s of the country. 

A very striking example of this is shown 
by the Piedmont Waygon Comrany of Hick- 
ory N.C 

Thirty years ago, the organizers of this 
co" pany, realizing the exce, tional a van- 
taxes offered, (the same as those we have 
pointed out) estanlished a plant of no great 
broportions, with the idea of making a wag- 
on for the Southern users of a Superior 
quality and ata price no higher than that 
cbarged for an inferior wagon. The resuit 
Was acompiléte success a’ d to day they are 
housed in &@ mMammovth plant with a capa- 
city for many thousands of waxon- and 
other vehic es each year. 

There is no reason why the Sou'he-n 
Farmer can’t have at least one good wa-on. 
They are made right at his door, and prices 
charged are with n his reach 

To satisfy yourself that the claims for 
conside ation made by the Piedmont Wavon 
Com: any at Hickory, N.C, are just'fianie, 
you are invited to inspec anv of their wag 
ons.—and to fu ther protect their customers 
irom any possible risk, thev offer a substan- 
tial guarantee that is backed up by their 
immense plant 

Perhaps yvur dealer is one of their agen's, 





if so he can give you ali the necesssr: in- 
formation, if not a letter add essed to the 
com,anv will receive immediate attention. 

You shoud not de'av your investivatlon— 
act \o-Aay~something may interfere to- 





morrow, 

















Before buying a wagon, you should look into its merits the same as you would a horse. The 
advantages you have however, in selecting a wagon, is that you can’t make 
a mistake if you select either of these 


“HICKORY” 


“PIEDMO 


TWO.HORSE 


Only the best materials are used—Season- 
ed and dried Hickory. The special design 
in the Gear makes them unbreakable. You 
will appreciate the advantage of this over 
other wagons once You own one of these 
wagons. They last longer. Every wagon 
thoroly tested and our full guarantee goes 
withea‘_ hone Whyrun the risk of buy- 
ing inferior made wagons? Ours are guar- 
anteed. They are rigut. 

For more than thirty years the wisest 
Farmers in the South have shown their 
preference for these wagons,—since the de- 
mand each year is rapidly increasing. 


There is a Reason 


Ask your dealer to show and tell you 
about our wagons or cut out the coupon in 
this ad. and mail it today. We will send 
you a handsome catalogue and other infor 
mation. Address 


PIEDMONT. WAGON 
COMPANY 


Hickory, - North Carolina 





‘i m 


You Can Own The 
Best Wagon Made 











For the same price you would 
pay for an indifferent one. 


‘“Piedmont’’ and 
“Hickory: Wagons 


“Have Satisfied for Thrty Years” 





ONE-HORSE 























wtate:.:...%. 


Write your name plainly. 


































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND Gi e. 
THE McKAY FAMOUS SULKY STALK CUTTER With This All-s:, 

7 STEEL ROLLER-BEARING 
oy EARNG | SUNS hb ~~ reg ‘Teipterower 
} ercules Stump Puller. 


pudding is the proof thereof.” Put} 30 Daye | 

fF our machine to field test with others) FREE : 
No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules is now sold on 3 
Free Trial. Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps Out, roots 


and if ours does not prove itself the 

best we will pay expense of making and all. 400% stronger than any other puller made. tiple 
the test. A square deal is all we ask attachment means one-third greater pull. The only stump 
Don’t delay. Write us at once, we iy one wih all Gearings aud working Derts tured, Rateal 
have something te tell you. . Sa atin eee sows, making item 


STUMP IS BOUND TO COME 


Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedgerows, etc. Don’t risk dangen | _ 
ous and costly dynamite. It only shatters stump and leaves 


ing 
ground. Save big money; get our and free trig B 
offer. Also special proposition to FREE BOOKS first buyers— 
where we have no *<ents. Write usa postal card today. Address x 


3 SIZES, $15.00, $27.50, $35.00 HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., = 180 ee eee Some lows : 


ee eed pe T r 0 R Mi H | LL | W A G 0 i S 


ly and accurately, in any quantity from 
yg. 100 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. to acre. Hundreds in use. 
ARE MADE IN THE SOUTH BY SOUTHERN LABOR 
FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS. 































The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 
DUNN, N. ©. 
































Most popular Spreader made. Simple, strong PAID 
and durable. Write for introductory Sample 
Machine. 


KING WEEDER GO., Richmond, Va. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. | 









Our free book on cultivation shows the sure 
’ Think ofit, you aresatan farmers—30 per 
r more earnings—and 
ns. 





even be er in dry seaso 
The illustration 


Hinged Shaft 
OneHorse\y 
Drill 


for general seeding and 
intensive work between ~ 
corn rows. Sows any — 

seed. Sindependent discs. The only ridin 
drill with shafts hin . No weight on the horse. Pat- 
ented. Close hitch. y other exclusive features. 
Write us for booklet 37. 


The WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, {l. 


GAVE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


and special offer. 
Electric Handy Wagon ee 
Low wheels, broad tires.. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘‘Wheel Sense” free. 


EUCTG WE. tS Oe THE OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern, N. C. 
DOVT LOSE -@ =. Choose the Wagon That 
| = << _—_] Has Best Servec 
PY! | Southern Planters” 
tere \ =e : _—For Over Fifty” 
Years — 3 

- de a 


HY buy a wagon you /oge will turn out all right ~ 
when it’s so easy to get one you 4vzow_ will be- 
satisfactory? Studebaker wagons are built for” 
every section of the country and to meet all conditions. Do 

‘you know that over 2,000,000 bales of cotton have been 

hauled to market each year for 40 yearson Studebaker Wagons? © 

The best recommendation that any vehicle can have— 
the strongest guarantee that it will give its purchaser satisfac- 
tion is the fact that— 










Is used to apply Lime, 
Ashes or any Commer- 
cial Fertilizer broadcast 
or in rows. It has a 
powerful agitator which 
prevents any clogging. 
It can be quickly regu- 
lated to distribute any 
quantity. The machine 
is strongly built of first- 
class material, Waite 
for full description, price 





















your year’s profit on 
otton, corn or wheat 










Baréain 


in a wagon makes you lose = 
the price of that wagon plus 


= its repairs, and in the end you 3 
ee will have to pay out for a wd 


Yom! 


ii 
ant 





; wagon to-boot. But when you -3 
iq Choose a White Hickory from 3 
ij) Among all others onthe market, "3 
i you get the best wagon produced. SS 
= 

























The White Hickory is an old make, 
long ago established in the “‘good- 
will’’ of wagon users. If it had not 
been “‘built on honor” it would have 
been out of business vei ago. 
That factis a virtual PUBLIC guar- 
antee, and is backed by our own 
individual guarantee. Before you 
buy any other wagon, go to your 
dealer’s and ask especially to see 
the WHITE HICKORY. If he is out 
of them, write us at once for our 
catalog and read our “BUILT ON 
HONOR GUARANTEE.” It will 
Save you the price of a cheap wagon 
and repairs, and perhaps the 
profit on your banner cror. 


WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon Mig. Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 


Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NITROGEN and HUMUS at small costs 
for the following cash crop. 











More than a million vehicles bearing this name are in, daily use—many 25 to 30 years old—and 
still giving good service. ‘This is only possible because no material is received and accepted at the 
Studebaker works that is not first class and up to specifications, and no vehicles are allowed to go ouf 

of it until they have been carefully inspected and tested and found to be right up to the Studebaker standard. 

The oldest, largest and most successful dealers everywhere handle Studebaker Wagons—another proof 

of their superiority. Let us tell you the name of the one nearest you so you can be sure about the next 
wagon yeu buy. When you write we will send our Studebaker 1911 Farmers’ Almanac. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Indiana 


Largest Vehicle Factories in the World 
























Postal will bring information and guarantee 
trial offer. 







General Agency 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 


1A1342 


